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LivE LABOR TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Gompers Speaks for Labor. 


The Organized Assault Against the 
Rights and the Leaders of the 


American Workingman.* 


HE American labor movement, under 
T the American Federation of Labor 
[said Mr. Gompers], has been the 
most peaceful and law-abiding in the world. 
This is a matter of history; any one who 
knows anything about modern economic 
movements knows it. Now, when these two 
McNamaras—two poor, misguided fanatics, 
out of two million workers—are driven to 
hopelessness and pessimism by a policy of 
oppression and resort to violence, the pro- 
fessional enemies of labor at once come 
out to charge their crazy acts to organized 
labor and its management as a whole. 

The American Federation of Labor needs 
no defense from such attacks. It has abso- 
lutely nothing to hide; it invites the 
closest examination of its records and 
affairs. Personally, as President of the Fed- 
eration for all but two of its thirty-one 
years, I take the same position. It is im- 
possible that my policy and record can be 
different from those of that body. 

Iam a member of a family of working- 
people; my father and grandfather worked 


*McClure’s, February. 


atatrade. There are now four living gen- 
erations of unio: members in my family, 
starting with my father, a cigarmaker 84 
years old, and ending with my oldest son’s 
daughter, a stenographer. I worked at my 
trade twenty-six years, and the members 
of my family have been, are, and expect to 
remain wage-earners. We belong with the 
workers, and we want to stay where we 
belong. 


The Men Who Started the Federation. 


Thirty-four years ago, when I was a 
young man working at my trade in New 
York, I became one of the group of men 
whose efforts zesulted later in the formation 
of the Federation of Labor. The ranks of 
organized labor had been decimated by 
the industrial troubles following the Civil 
War. One of the greatest obstacles to per- 
manent organization was that the strong 
men in labor unions were constantly being 
lured away from them by better opportuni- 
ties in politics or business, which their 
influence as labor leaders had opened to 
them. 

The group of men to which I belonged 
pledged themselves that, come what would, 
we jwould remain in the ranks of labor. 
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Out of this group came the men who started 
the present American Federation of Labor, 
and gave their viewpoint and policy to its 
management. The American labor move- 
ment owes its success very largely to this 
policy—the fact that its leaders, with very 
few exceptions, remained within the class 
of workers and fought their battles. It has 
been impossible to buy them away; their 
opponents know that they can not cajole 
or bend or frighten them. And the attack 
against them has been especially bitter on 
this account. 

The fight against organized labor in 
America became savage in 1902, when the 
Manufacturers’ Association, a group of the 
manufacturers of this country, a body or- 
ganized for general trade purposes, began 
to turn its attention to the relentless pur- 
pose of wresting from the workers’ organ- 
izations every right they had under the 


law. 
The Attack on Labor's Primary Rights. 


The men and women who work with 
their hands have two primary rights—the 
right to control the one thing they have to 
sell, their own physical labor; and the 
right to buy, with their own money, where 
they choose. Their only chance of survival, 
especially in the face of the combination 
and concentration of modern capital, is to 
exercise these rights in voluntary associa- 
tions. As organizations, they claim the 
right to withhold their labor—that is, to 
strike; or to withhold their patronage— 
that is, to boycott. These are, and have 
been, the weapons of American labor; not 
violence, but peaceful weapons, based upon 
guaranties of personal rights—personal 
liberty, without which freedom, free eco- 
nomic society, can not exist. What-organ- 
ized labor wants is not the right to violent 
action; it neither wants nor condones vio- 
lence. It asks the simple right to do noth- 
ing; to stop work and fold its hands, when 
it deems it for its best interests to do so. 
What our opponents really want is just the 
opposite—to tie the workman to his work, 
so that he can not possibly break away. 
When that is accomplished—slavery begins. 

Starting in 1902, the Manufacturers’ 
Association began its campaign to deprive 
organized labor of its primary rights—the 
right to work or to withhold their labor 
power (work), and the right to buy from 


whom they choose; the right of free speech 
and a free press. These mannfacturers 
have endless means to conduct litigation, 
By securing a process of judicial legisia- 
tion, by the perversion of the rightful pur- 
poses of injunctions and of contempt pro- 
ceedings (under which last I am liable 
myself to be put into prison), they have 
worked toward the accomplishment of their 
purpose, and the denial to the working- 
people of their primary and common rights, 
rights enjoyed by every other citizen of our 
country. 

The lawyer and the courts have been 
two of the chief weapons of this band of 
men organized to destroy labor organiza- 
tions. A third has been the private detective 
agencies. The Federation of Labor has 
protested against the use of the hired de- 
tective since its beginning in the ’80's. But 
never has the private detective been used 
to such an extent, or with such unscrupu- 
lousness, as since the campaign of the 
Manufacturers’ Association began. They 
have been not only private soldiers, hired 
by capital, to commit violence, and spies in 
the ranks of labor; they have been and are 
being used in the capacity of agents provo- 
cateurs—that is, in disguise as union men, 
to provoke ill-advised action, or even vio- 
lence, among workmen. And they have 
been employed to create evidence, to ‘‘frame 
up’’ cases against labor, to be used by the 
lawyers of our enemies in court, and by 
their publicity agents in creating public 
opinion. 

The Los Angeles Explosion. 


In October, 1910, the Los Angeles /imes 
Building was blown up and a score of 
human lives destroyed. It was a terrible 
disaster, and a great shock to the country. 


By no one was it more promptly or strongly 


deplored than by the leaders of labor, 
including myself. 

The Los Angeles 7imes, as everybody 
knows, was and is an active and viudictive 
opponent of organized labor. On the morn- 
ing of the explosion its owner, General 
Otis, was out of town. Without the slight- 
est opportunity of investigation, or evel 
viewing the wreck, he immediately came 
out with one of his usual bitter and belli- 
cose attacks on organized labor, and attrib- 
uted the explosion to its agents. At once 
the lawyers and detectives and press agents 
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of the Manufacturers’ Association took up 
the outcry. 

‘here was no convincing proof whatever, 
at that time, that the destruction of the 
Times Building was the work of a dyna- 
miter, or of dynamite. There was excellent 
reason to believe it was caused by an acci- 
dental explosion of gas. It is now admitted 
that the secondary cause was a gas explo- 
sion. I, in common with all other officers 
and men of labor, resented the imputation 
that the explosion was caused by organized 
labor. But I purposely abstained from ex- 
pressing a final judgment. All we asked 
was that judgment be suspended. 

Matters wentalong in this way for months. 
Then suddenly, in the first part of April, 
the McNamaras were arrested. The 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers was 
dragged out of a council meeting; the 
members of the council, without any war- 
rant of law, were held prisoners for two 
hours in their own council chamber; the 
Secretary-Treasurer was hurried before a 
police judge, who had no jurisdiction in the 
case, and, without being allowed to see an 
attorney, he was hurried out of the State 
to the Pacific Coast, on a zigzag course 
planned to prevent the use of the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed writ of habeas corpus. 
All this was done under the management 
of the usual private detective agency, work- 
ing in connection with the National Erec- 
tors’ Association, part of the Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Federation Undertakes Raising of Defense 
Fund. 


There are eight international unions that 
have headquarters in Indianapolis; as soon 
as possible after this event, their officers 
came together in conference to see what 
could be done to defend the McNamara 
brothers and to prosecute the men who had 
illegally taken J. J. McNamara from the 
State. They saw that they had no authority 
to make any general appeal to organized 
labor for the funds needed, and they asked 
me, as President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to call a conference of labor 
union officials of the country in Indianapolis 
to take up the matter. 

I declined, because I did not approve of 
that method. They then asked me to call a 
meeting of our Executive Council at Indian- 
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apolis. This I also declined todo. They 
then asked me to come personally for con- 
ference with them, and I did so, early in 
May—the Hon. Frank L. Mulholland, of 
Toledo, Ohio, one of our attorneys, and 
William J. Spencer, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Building Trades 
Department, both in compliance with my 
request, accompanying me to Indianapolis 
and participating in the conference. By 
telegraph I requested several representative 
labor men of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana 
to be at the conference and give it the 
benefit of their advice. 

I met in this conference perhaps thirty or 
forty of the leaders of labor, with head- 
quarters in or about Indianapolis, men who 
should be in a position to understand the 
situation. They assured me that there was 
absolutely no case against the McNamara 
brothers, and they asked me to take over 
the matter of the raising of money into the 
hands of the American Federation of Labor. 
I said I would place the matter before my 
colleagues of the Executive Council of the 
Federation. I communicated with them by 
telegraph, and, while still at Indianapolis, 
received their reply that it was their judg- 
ment that the American Federation should 
undertake the matter of gathering funds 
for the defense, as well as for the kidnap- 
ping prosecution. 


The Surprisingly Large Sum Required. 


In accordance with our decision, the 
officials of the Federation and its depart- 
ments came together early in June, in 
Washington, in conference with Attorney 
Clarence Darrow of Chicago, who had pre- 
viously been engaged to conduct the de- 
fense. He informed us that a great sum of 
money would be required for the defense, 
some $300,000. The trial or trials, he ex- 
plained, would take a year or a year and a 
half; the attorneys’ fees would be large, 
for the attorneys would be obliged to give 
up their own business and move themselves 
and their families from their own cities to 
Los Angeles. A similar great expense 
would come with the high-priced experts 
and the host of witnesses. 

I confess that I, as well as my colleagues, 
was astounded by the amount of money 
required, and I was very dubious as to 
whether we could raise any such sum, and 
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so expressed myself. But we went to work, 
and we raised by contribution, entirely vol- 
untary with organized labor, a sum approx- 
imating $225,000. 

This money, like all of our own funds, 
was received by our Secretary, Frank Mor- 
rison. I myself have never undertaken 
financial management of any kind in the 
Federation since 1889, when I gave the 
Federation convention the choice of electing 
a Secretary to take this work out of my 
hands or the selection of a new President. 
I have no gift or liking for financial affairs. 
The McNamara defense money, when re- 
ceived, was forwarded by Mr. Morrison to 
Mr. Darrow, the attorney, who was already 
preparing the defense when we undertook 
the work of collecting funds for it. 

We publish monthly in our official maga- 
zine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, an 
account of the Federation’s income and ex- 
penditures, detailed to the last cent. Mr. 
Morrison has his detailed accounts of our 
collections for this special fund. When we 
appealed for contributions, we assured all 
that we would’publish an account of all our 
receipts and expenditures. This assurance 
we will fulfil. 

Through the summer we went on with 
our work, conducting the uplift purposes 
of the Federation. We are very busy men 
here. Personally, I have never had a vaca- 
tion; there has not been one day in the 
past year, Sundays and holidays included, 
when I was not working. 


‘* You Can Rely on Us; We're Innocent.”’ 


In the late summer I took arr exhausting 
two months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 
While I was in Los Angeles, I naturally 
went to see the McNamara brothers. I saw 
them twice. To the best of my remem- 
brance, I then saw J. B. McNamara for the 
first time. J. J. McNamara, the Bridge 
Workers’ officer, I knew fairly well—that 
is, as I had met him at conventions, or at 
conferences in jurisdictional disputes, when 
he seemed always a quiet, modest, intelli- 
gent young man. When I visited them at 
the jail in Los Angeles, my conversation 
was almost entirely with him. 

He and every one else assured me that he 
was absolutely guiltless. McNamara said 
to me over and over again: ‘‘It’s all right; 
you can rely on us.’’ When I left him the 
last time, he took my hand—he is a tall, 


broad-shouldered young fellow—and looked 
me in the eyes and said: 

‘‘Sam’’ (everybody who cares a cent 
about me calls me Sam; I never cared for 
‘‘Mr. Gompers’’ or ‘‘President Gompers’ 
‘“‘I want to send a message by you to or- 
ganized labor and all you may meet. Tel! 
them we’re innocent—that we are the vic- 
tims of an outrageous plot.’’ 

I believed him—I had no reason not to 
at that time—and I delivered his message. 

If he had told me in confidence that he 
was guilty, I will say this: I don’t believe 
I would have betrayed him. I’m willing to 
stand by that—I don’t believe I would have 
betrayed him. But I certainly wouldn't 
have declared my confidence in his inno- 
cence; and I certainly would not have gone 
out and helped to collect money for him. 

But no one, at any time, gave me the 
slightest reason to believe these men were 
guilty. I returned East and went through 
the arduous work of preparing for the 
annual Federation convention at Atlanta. 
It was the most progressive, harmonious, 
and constructive gathering ever held by 
labor in America. 

Upon my return I was met with this 
awful thing. These two misguided men 
were guilty—they confessed that they were 
guilty. I was horror-struck and amazed. 

I have no intention of adding to the bur- 
den and misery of these two wretched men 
by any statement of mine. What concerns 
me is the effect of this matter upon the wel- 
fare of labor. In my opinion it will not be 
serious in any way. No former or present 
enemy can be placated; no true friend of 
labor will be alienated. 


Federation’s Great Recent Growth. 


The last year, to October ist, has seen 
the greatest growth in a decade of the inter- 
national unions in the Federation, a growth 
of about 200,000 members. It has now 
practically 2,000,000 workers associated 
with it. Its growth has continued through 
October and November at even a higher 
rate of increase, and there has been no 
falling off since the guilt of the McNamaras 
was known. 

We have been bitterly attacked since the 
confession of the McNamaras. The news- 
papers have, with a few exceptions, assailed 
us. That is nothing more than we expect; 
we never look for an even break wit! the 
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newspapers of America. Their manage- 
ments are employers of labor, in many cases 
quite large employers, and, with some most 
honorable exceptions, they seem to believe 
that their interests as employers must line 
them up against organized labor, in policy 
if not in practice. 

But the laboring people of this country 
are not in any way deceived or estranged 
by this outcry against the organization of 
labor. They know that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has a right, like any other 
organization, to ask that it be judged by 
two things—what it has done, and what it 
aims to do. The workers know what it bas 
done for them in the past, and what they 
can do under its organization in the 
future. 

And what have our unions done? What 
do they aim to do? To improve the stand- 
ard of life, to uproot ignorance, and foster 
education, to instill character, manhood, and 
independent spirit among our people; to 
bring about a recognition of the interde- 
pendence of man upon his fellow-man. We 
aim to establish a normal workday, to take 
the children from the factory and workshop 
and give them the opportunity of the school 
and the playground. In a word, our unions 
strive to lighten toil, educate their members, 
make their homes more cheerful, and in 
every way contribute an earnest effort 
toward making life the better worth living. 
To achieve these praiseworthy ends we 
believe that all honorable and lawful means 
are both justifiable and commendable, and 
should receive the sympathetic support of 
every right-thinking American. 

Personally I have never received so many 
words of encouragement and approbation 
in my career as during these attacks. The 
men of labor know me. I have worked for 
long, long years with them. I am one of 
them. They know that it has been my life’s 
ambition to serve them to the fullest limits 
of whatever power or ability there is in me. 
And they know I am neither a dynamiter 
nor a law-breaker. 

_ The American Federation of Labor and 
its unions will not be weakened by this 
event. They will continue on the course 
they have held for thirty years, not of vio- 
lence, but of protection of the working- 
People, and the achievement to the fullest 
extent of their rights under the law. One 
of our purposes is to prevent the repetition 
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of the illegal arrest and kidnapping of men, 
because they are poor men, either by 
private detective agencies hired by enemies 
of labor or by any other source of assumed 
unlawful authority. We intend to push the 
case against the kidnappers to its last con- 
clusion in court. 

In general we shall continue our fight 
for the rights of labor, and to defend our- 
selves in the courts and in the Legislatures 
and against the assault on our legal rights 
made by the Manufacturers’ Association 
and agencies of that kind. The determina- 
tion of organized labor on this point was 
never so strong as now. The work of the 
American Federation of Labor has never 
been so active or so definitely directed to 
this aim as it will be in the future. Its ap- 
propriation for the work under it will be 
increased a third, from 6 to 8 cents a year 
for every active member of its unions, be- 
ginning January 1, 1912. 


The Coming Presidential Election. 


In addition, by unanimous vote, the At- 
lantaConvention directed that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of La- 
bor urge upon the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States the legislation 
which will secure the legal status of the 
wage-workers from unjust discrimination 
in the exercise of their natural rights, 
through their voluntary associations. 

The instructions of that convention con- 
clude: 

‘‘And the Executive Council is further 
authorized and directed, in the event of a 
failure on the part of Congress to enact the 
legislation which we herein seek at the 
hands of the Congress and the President, 
to take such action as in its judgment the 
situation may warrant in the presidential 
and congressional election of 1912.’’ 

The American Federation of Labor is not 
a partisan political body. It is partisan to 
the principle of the common uplift. Its offi- 
cers have never before received such definite 
instructions as these. But, in giving them, 
the convention is merely carrying out the 
life policy of the Federation—the securing of 
its aims, not by violence, but by action 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
Republic. 

The American labor movement is the 
outgrowth of the necessity of the workers 
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in modern industrial society and environ- 
ment. It will not be crushed out of exist- 
ence. It must and will live and grow; it 
has grown into the hearts and minds of 
earnest, thinking Americans, has done so 
much to bring light and life and hope into 
the homes, the workshops, and the school- 
room that the hosts of labor, scholars, and 
real humanitarians look to the American 
labor movement as the haven of industrial 
and social safety, the harbinger of rational 
evolution of America’s future greatness, 
founded upon the intelligence and sov- 
ereignty of her yeomanry, her masses, her 
workers. It is founded upon justice and 
right. Its men are loyal, as loyal to the 
institutions of our Republic as can be 
found in any walk of life. The unions of 
labor have done much for the material, 
moral, and social uplift of the men and 
women of labor—have taken the childrer 
out of the factories, the workshops, the 
mills, and the mines, so that the organized 
labor movement is indelibly impressed on 
the hearts and minds, not only of the 
workers themselves, but of every earnest, 
broad-minded, liberty-loving citizen of our 
country. 


Burns’ Frenzy Running to Seed. 


« URNS’ Story’’ in February M- 
B Clure’s, so widely advertised be- 
forehand, turned out to be a mere 
loose collection of the detective’s assump- 
tions and insinuations. 1/cC/ure’s editor,on 
reading its manuscript, saw he could not 
publish, as he had promised in the January 
issue, ‘‘the Higher-Ups! an arraignment of 
the men behind the dynamiters,’’ so the 
February article was given the non-com- 
mittal title, ‘‘On the Trail. of the Men 
Higher Up.’’ Burns gave the public no 
evidence that there was any one ‘‘higher 
up’’ behind the dynamiters. Notice can be 
given only to some of the statements he 
directed at the American Federation of 
Labor headquarters. 

Aftersaying: ‘‘We had had oureyes on the 
‘higher-ups’ in the International Bridge 
Workers’ for Some time. But just as soon 
as we made these first two arrests, we be- 
gan to hear about something higher up 
still,’’ Burns tells his readers that J. B. 
McNamara, while being taken from Detroit 


to Chicago, after trying to bribe his cus- 
todian, said: ‘‘You’re making the mistake 
of your life. The American Federation is 
back of us.’’ And Burns tries to make his 
argument out of such cheap and empty 
bluff. 

After giving in several pages a repetition 
of details in his oft-told story of the arrests 
and the subsequent proceeding at Indian- 
apolis, Burns has this to say: 


“About a week after the arrests Gompers caine 
on to Indianapolis and then up to Chicago to see 
about the case. I knew just what we had, ani! 
knew any fair-minded man would see it; so I said 
publicly that, now he had made an investigation, 
Gompers would probably say there wasn’t any ‘ie- 
tectives’ frame-up, because there couldn’t be. But 
Gompers came back and said I was a liar, and had 
been all through the case. He had come down on 
the ground, talked with the men who had appro. 
priated the money which J. J. McNamara paid for 
the dynamiting, and had every possible oppor- 
tunity to know that our evidence couldn’t be 
manufactured; yet he took the position that the 
whole thing was a ‘frame up.’ 

“Then Gompers took matters over into the 
hands of the Federation of Labor. They got to- 
gether a McNamara ways and means committee; 


and they asked every union member in the coun- 


try for twenty-five cents a head for the trial; and 
Gompers and the rest of them went around the 
country and worked the labor people into a fury. 
Every Socialist ‘haranguing from the tail of a cart 
was talking about Burns’ ‘frame-up.’ I went 
around now and then and listened to them. All 
their talk was well calculated to incite some crank 
to take a shot at me.’’ 


The silliness of it all! Compare Burns’ 
utterances, denunciations, and attacks upon 
us and see whether, indeed, the personal 
perilous situation is not really reversed. 

But mark you, reader, this incohereucy 
is the best the man could do when brought 
to describe the course of events at a critical 
stage in the story of organized labor’s pro- 
ceedings in this case. We have fully and 
carefully stated in this magazine and else- 
where the steps that were taken, bot! by 
ourselves and the joint committee of inter- 
national and other labor officials at Indian- 
apolis. Every man at the meetings of that 
committee shared the views expressed in 
the statement to the public, made at the 
close of its sittings. So far as the members 
could see, in the light of the facts known 
to them, the McNamara arrests were carried 
out in a high-handed and illegal mauner, 
the known evidence was only circumstantial 
and seemed far-fetched and untrustworthy; 
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the entire case was a mystery, and the pos- 
sibility of any set of men so far departing 
from the established methods of trade 
unionism was simply incredible. The self- 
advertising, the blatancy, the swashbuckler 
tactics of Burns helped to destroy any of 
the confidence in him which he might have 
gained, even from labor men, by manly, 
straightforward, and purely legal methods. 
Whoever will read the frenzied paragraphs 
in Burns’ statement in 1/cClure’s, and then 
our comments on Col. Roosevelt’s article in 
our June, 1914, issue, will be able to judge 
whether Wm. J. Burns or Samuel Gompers 
is sincere, explicit, and accurate in his 
words, as addressed on this occasion to the 
American public. 

“They got together,’’ says Burns, com- 
ing to the raising of the fund, ‘‘according 
to Morrison’s last statement, nearly 
$200,000, and over $170,000 of it was 
handed over to Darrow. Really, they got 
more, and they gave Darrow more—a good 
deal more.’’ 

But, to cap the climax of it all, Mr. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, was subpoenaed by 
the Federal Grand Jury of Indianapolis to 
appear before that body and to bring the 
books of the American Federation of Labor 
for submission to the experts employed by 
the Department of Justice for thé Federal 
Government. At headquarters Secretary 
Morrison and we were exultant when that 
subpeena was served. He went before the 
Grand Jury and testified. There was not 
a question put to him which he avoided or 
answered except in the most direct man- 
ner. All the books, checks, receipts of 
the American Federation of Labor, of 
the McNamara Ways and Means Com- 
mittec, of his personal account, were placed 
before the Grand Jury and their expert ac- 
countants. The books have been returned 
to the offices of the American Federation 
Labo:, and on this day, Wednesday, Feb- 
Tuary i4, the following statement was pub- 
lished in the Washington Zimes: 


GOMPERS AND MORRISON EXONERATED BY PROBE 
INTO DYNAMITE PLotT. 


President Samuel Gompers and Secretary Frank 
Morrison, of the American Federation of Labor, 
have been completely exonerated by the Federal 
dynamite investigation, according to a positive 
Statement of a Department of Justice official today. 

Not only were there no indictments returned 
against these officers, but nothing was brought be- 
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fore the grand juries to indicate that they had any 
knowledge of the dynamiting conspiracy while 
the outrages were being perpetrated. 


That statement was telegraphed through- 
out the country and published in many 
newspapers. Having received telegraphic 
congratulations and other words of com- 
mendations, and asked for a comment, we 
wrote as follows: 

Sincerest appreciation your congratulations 
that Department of Justice officially has com- 
pletely exonerated the American Federation of 
Labor and its officers of any knowledge of or com- 
plicity with any alleged dynamite plot or other 
unlawful conduct. When Secretary Morrison was 
subpoenaed to appear before Federal Grand Jury 
and produce all the Federation’s books, I was 
exultant, for I knew that the more thorough the 
investigation would be made into the affairs of 
the American Federation «f Labor, the more com- 
plete would be the exoneration and vindication of 
the Federation and its officers, In view of present 
developments I can only express the hope that the 
men charged with lawlessness may be proved to be 
innocent. Violence and brutality have no place in 
the American trade union movement, and now 
more than ever is it necessary for every earnest, 
faithful wage-earner to organize, and for all of us to 
exert our every energy to unite, solidify, and feder- 
ate the organized labor movement for the estab- 
lishment of justice and for the common uplift. 


But who will say that such a vindication 
will satisfy Burns? 

Burns closes his interview with insinua- 
tions that Samuel Gompers knew of the 
McNamaras’ guilt after the attorney had 
become convinced of it at Los Angeles, and 
that detailed accounts of the expenditures 
of the $100,000 to $125,000, which he 
alleges remained above the attorney’s re- 
tainer and fees, ‘‘will be interesting to see.’’ 
With respect to both these points we have 
performed our duty to both organized labor 
and the public. 

Burns’ intimation that he knows that 
the alleged $100,000 or $125,000 went for 
objects other than legitimate, we challenge 
him to convert into evidence before a court. 
The President and Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will do their part 
in reporting upon the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the McNamara fund. 

‘*There’s nothing to it,’’ was the general 
verdict, so far as it reached our ears, when 
‘*Burns’ Story’’ on the ‘‘higher-ups’’ came 
out in \/cClure's. Burns had gone too far. 
His animus, his suspicions, irrelevancies, 
and denunciations embodied no real charges 
nor solid facts to substantiate his thunder- 
ing in the index. 
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Getting Together on Prison Labor. 


W* ACCEPT the following letter 
from Mr. Lyman Beecher Stowe 
in the spirit in which it was 

written. It will be remembered by our 

readers that in the April and July, 1910, 

issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 

we stated our differences with the findings 
of Mr. Stowe in the Ox//ook relative to con- 
tract convict labor and its results in the 

Maryland Penitentiary at Baltimore and in 

the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 

We were obliged, to our regret, to protest 

energetically against some of Mr. Stowe’s 

statements. Later, we were constrained to 
return to the subject, and, moved by our 
feelings regarding it, handled it without 
gloves. The trustees of the Maryland Pen- 
itentiary, coming to the rescue of its War- 
den, denied the truth of certain of the facts 
we had published regarding him. In this 
up-hill fight to get at the truth of the 
matter, we admit we were deeply vexed, 
for, if investigators can not agree upon 
what are the conditions to be dealt with, 
what move in any direction can be expected 
of the public? But now, a distinct advance 
in reaching a clear view of the heretofore 
disputed facts is made through the declara- 
tion by Mr. Stowe that he was deceived. 
Here is his letter: 


My DEAR MR. GOMPERs: In view of our debate 
on this subject, Iam sending you the enclosed 
copy of my confession of error. 

I find on further knowledge of the subject that 
you were entirely right as to the pernicious effects 
of prison contract labor in the Maryland Peniten- 
tiary,as well as everywhere else. I understand there 
is an effort now being made to abolish the system 
in Maryland which I devoutly hope may be suc- 
cessful. I have requested the Baltimore Sun to 
reprint this letter so that I may make all amends 
possible for circulating the erroneous statements 
which I then believed to betrue. Respectfully 
yours, LYMAN BEECHER STOWE. 

53 Washington Square, New York, Jan. 29, 1912. 


We at once sent to Mr. Stowe the follow- 
ing reply: 

WASHINGTON, January 31, /912. 
Mr. LYMAN BEECHER STOWE, 53 Washington 
Square, New York City. 

My DEAR MR. STOWE: It is with much pleasure 
that I read your letter of January 29 and your 
straightforward, honest acknowledgment of your 
former erroneous judgment regarding the system 
and the effect of the contract convict labor system 
as it obtains in the Maryland Penitentiary and as 
regards the system itself. It is extremely gratify- 
ing that we shall all now have your co-operation 
in the effort to abolish the iniquity of the convict 


labor contract system and the inauguration of the 
system of employing convicts in the production of 
such things as are necessary in the prisons, reform- 
atories, and eleemosynary institutions of the State, 
I shall be glad to publish your letter in the next 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Yours 
very truly, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labo: 


Mr. Stowe also had the following in the 
Outlook, January 20: 


Since the publication in the Outlook of my 
article entitled ‘Prisons and Progress"’ (January 
29, 1910), I have kept more or less in touch with 
prison conditions, with the result that my belief 
in some of the statements I then made has been 
considerably shaken. 

In this article 1 drew a comparison between the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, where ‘here 
was at that time a certain amount of enforced idle- 
ness, and the Maryland Penitentiary in Baltimore, 
where there is no idleness. I pointed out the 
manifest evils of prison idleness and the obvious 
necessity of prison labor. On this point my opinion 
naturally remains unaltered. 

I further claimed that the prison contract labor 
system was notoriously vicious, and I am most 
emphatically of that opinion still. I stated, how- 
ever, that the Maryland Penitentiary was an excep- 
tion—that there the contract system was used 
without its usual vicious features. In the light of 
later information I no longer believe that the 
Maryland prison is an exception, nor, in fact, that 
there are any exceptions. While it is doubtless 
less vicious than the same system in other places, 
the system is so inherently bad that it can not be 
otherwise, no matter how used or by whom. I now 
believe that to call any prison contract labor sys- 
tem good is like calling a particular variety of 
consumption beneficial because others are worse. 

There is undoubtedly a wide-reaching and sinis- 
ter prison labor syndicate, the members of which 
are fattening on this modern form of slavery. 
What is needed now, however, is constructive sug- 
gestions rather than vague vituperation. Some 
such suggestions will be found in a book sooa to 
appear, entitled ‘‘Prison Servitude,’’ by F. Stagg 
Whitin, Secretary of the National Committee on 
Prison Labor, and later in a book to be entitled 
‘Citizens Made and Remade,”’ now in preparation 
by William R. George and the writer. 

The rumor that extracts from the article 
‘Prisons and Progress” are being circulated in aid 
of the prison contract labor system is my chief 
motive for desiring the publication of this letter. 

LYMAN BEECHER STOWE. 


We are not now aware of any differences 
between the attitude of the trade unions 
toward prison labor and that of the Ox//ook. 
We join hopefully with Mr. Stowe and all 
other advocates of prison reform in the 10- 
tention of going ahead with constructive 
measures regarding prison labor. Nearly 
every writer who has recently gone into 
the subject in the monthly magazines, oF 
the serious weekly papers, has agreed with 
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organized labor’s position. The only ex- 
ception of which we are aware is the 
Indejvndent’s editor. The National Com- 
mittee ou Prison Labor and the Weekly 
Bulletin of the United Garment Workers 
(the union whose members are among the 
worst sufferers through prison labor com- 
petition) are working hand in hand in the 
work of investigation and reform. The first 
of Mr. Julian Leavitt’s articles in the 
February 4merican Magazine, is most help- 
ful to the humane, the union, side of the 
question. In fact, we believe there is no 
opposite side to the union’s, once the facts 
are reached, except the side of the prison 
labor contractors and their interested aides 
and abettors. 

We hope, in due time, to print asummary 
of Mr. Leavitt’s articles. We intend, also, 
to discuss the just published findings of 
the investigation of the New York State 
prisons. For the present, we must content 
ourselves with saying that in nowise do 
these findings bring into jeopardy the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘State-use’’ prison labor. The break- 
down in New York has been wholly through 
the unfaithful management of the prisons. 

We can not leave the subject now with- 
out expressing the desire that our opponents 
on other questions might display the hon- 
esty that Mr. Stowe has done on being con- 
vinced of his error. We thank him and 
the Outlook as well, for the publication of 
his present views. We do it, we avow, 
with recollection that our language in our 
articles on Mr. Stowe was on occasions not 
that of unmoved calmness. But, deeply we 
felt on the subject, as we feel deeply now, 
and our words reflected our sentiments. In 
hope, let all concerned now look forward. 


The A. F. of L.’s Successful Fight for 
Child Labor Laws. 


HILD labor laws are in existence in 
forty-four States and the District of 
Columbia. The enactment of these 

laws has been obtained in many cases solely, 
and in all cases primarily, through organ- 
ized labor. The trade unions, united in the 
American Federation of Labor, have 
throughout the struggle to get these laws 
passed and have them enforced, borne the 
heat and burden of the day. 

In twenty-eight of the forty-four States 
the working age limit is 14 years. In ten 
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States it is 12 years. In three States it is 16 
years. In two States it is 15 years. Five 
States now have a forty-eight-hour week 
for children; five a fifty-four-hour week; 
two.a fifty- five-hour week; two a fifty-six- 
hour week; two a fifty-eight-hour week; 
twenty-four a sixty-hour week. The assist- 
ance given on occasions to organized labor 
by sympathetic associations of good citizens 
in restricting child labor has always been 
fairly and unhesitatingly acknowledged. 

The statements herewith published have 
been collected in response to the following 
request sent out January 11, 1912, to State 
Branches of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I am particularly de- 
sirous of publishing in an early issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a summary of the 
status of Child Labor Legislation in the several 
States throughout the Union. WhatI particularly 
desire from you is as full and complete information 
as you can give me of the efforts which have been 
made and are being made in your State for the en- 
actment of Child Labor laws, and who, or what 
institution, organization or society, is responsible 
for this work. Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The following replies from responsible 
officers of the State Federations of Labor 
and other writers speak for themselves. It 
will be noted, that these replies are tem- 
perate, modest, and generous: 

California. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, , January 24, 19/2. 

The child labor laws of California are as pro- 
gressive and up to date as those of any other State 
in the Union. 

You inquire who, or what institution, organiza- 
tion, or society is responsible for the work of secur- 
ing legislation to protect the child. In response I 
will quote from ‘‘The History of California Labor 
Legislation,’’ by Lucille Eaves, published by the 
University of California (page 287): 

‘From its inception the California labor move- 
ment has stood for the protection and education 
of the children of the wage-workers; and the 
trade unions have exerted the greatest influence 
on public opinion in the sections of the State 
which have offered the greatest temptations for 
an early entry into the ranks of the wage-earners.’’ 

This high indorsement, coming from an im- 
partial source, speaks more for the work of our 
organizations than I could possibly relate. I should 
like to give credit to the institutions and societies 
other than our own organizations for having been 
instrumental in furthering legislation for the pro- 
tection of child workers, but personal observation 
at several sessions of our Legislature has con- 
vinced me that very little credit is due to others. 
Fraternally yours, 

PAUL SCHARRENBERG, Secy.-Treas., 
California State Federation of Labor. 
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Colorado. 


DENVER, January 15, 19/2. 
Your favor of January 11, relative to the Child 
Labor Law of this State, has been received. I am 
mailing you copy of same. This law was enacted 
through the efforts of organized labor, and is being 
enforced by the State Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment, all of whom are union men. We are having 
great success with it, and believe it to be one of 
the best. No doubt we shall have one or two 
smaller amendments to offer to the next session 
of the Legislature, which we believe will improve 
our bill, the nature of which I am not prepared 

to state at this time. 
W. T. HICKEY, Secretary, 
Colorado State Federation of Labor. 


Connecticut. 


DANBURY, CONN., January 17, 19/2. 

In reply to your request for information con- 
cerning Child Labor legislation in Connecticut, I 
am sending you copies of the laws regulating the 
hours of labor for minors and women in mercantile 
establishments, and the acts concerning the em- 
ployment of children, forbidding the employment 
of children in certain occupations. 

The organizations which have been active in 
having enacted these laws are the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, the Hartford Central Labor 
Union (a constituent of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor), and the Consumers’ League. 

ROBERT P. CUNNINGHAM, Secy.-Treas., 

Connecticut Federation of Labor. 


Florida. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., January 16, 19/2. 
At the last Legislature we hoped that we would 
receive assistance from the Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs (in securing the enactment of an 
effective Child Labor Law), but when the oppor- 
tune time came the State Federation Legislative 
Committee was found alone. The Child Labor bill 
passed the House and lacked two votes of passing 
the Senate. We are already lining up the next 
members of both houses, and I am confident that 
labor legislation will be much easier for us to ob- 
tain next session. 
J. C. PRIVETT, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida State Federation of Labor. 
Georgia. 
ATLANTA, December 19, 19/1. 
In reply to yours seeking information touching 
organized labor’s connection with Child Labor 
legislation in Georgia, I beg to say that Mr. Lad- 
son has in his possession al] the facts in the case, 
the result of which find inclosed. Along with 
other members of the Atlanta Federation of Trades 
and the Georgia Federation of Labor, I was with 
Mr. Ladson during the early history of this 
struggle. We were subject toall sorts of stingsand 
and jibes, held up to scorn and contumely, but we 
were never disheartened. They were hard days 
and bitter nights, but the public was at last 
aroused and help came. Aside from the efforts of 
—— labor, the Women’s Clubs of Georgia 
did more than any other agency, or all others 
combined, toward the enactment of a Child Labor 
Law in Georgia. 
JEROME JONES, President, 
Georgia Federation of Labor. 


From Mr. C. D. Ladson, Peck Building 
lanta, Ga., December 19, 1911: 


JEROME JONES, President. Geurgia Federat 
Labor: 

Your inquiry of history of Child Labor 
tion in Georgia, received. In the fall of 1 
was elected legal adviser of the Atlanta F« 
tion of Trades and requested to prepare a | 
prevent child labor in factories. I prepared s 
measure, and, in conjunction with the com 
appointed from the Federation, caused it 
introduced in the General Assembly of 18 
Cotton-mill owners by the score appeare 
viciously fought the bill. Though many hum 
tarian friends in the General Assembly ral] 
our support, the bill failed of passage. The same 
experience at the next session. The Atlanta Fed- 
eration of Trades put up Mr. C. C. Houston, of 
the Typographical Union, as a candidate for nem- 
bership in the lower house, distinctively to clam. 
pion the Child Labor bill. On that particular 
issue, after a hard fight, Mr. Houston was elected, 
and the fight went on for two more years. Never 
perhaps in the history of legislation in this coun- 
try has such a powerful, persistent, bitter lobby 
been organized and maintained than was mar- 
shalled by the cotton-mill interests in opposition 
to this just and humane measure, 

During these first four years the friends of the 
measure could not pass the bill. Sometimes it 
would pass one branch of the Assembly, only to 
be defeated in the other. In the meantime, the 
Georgia Federation of Labor had been organized, 
largely for the purpose of more effectually carry- 
ing on the fight to liberate the factory children of 
Georgia. As a companion measure to the Child 
Labor bill I was instructed, as the attorney of the 
Georgia Federation of Labor as well as the At 
lanta Federation of Trades, to prepare a bill to 
create a Department of Labor. Two more years 
of incessant fighting by the labor organizations, 
with victory at times almostin sight. It was not 
until 1906 that success came in the passage of the 
present Child Labor law. 

Of course, the measure which passed was not 
entirely what we wanted (age limit too low), but 
it was a good starter, and further efforts have been 
and will be made to make it stronger anc more 
efficient. During the first four or five years of this 
struggle organized labor carried on the fight abso- 
lutely ceniliedl from any outside source. This fact 
I know, for I had the honor of preparing every 
bill which was introduced, and the one which 
finally passed, known as the ‘‘Bell Bill.”’ 

Members of the Atlanta Federation of [rades 
and the Georgia Federation of Labor and myself 
attended every meeting of the General Assembly 
committees during those nine years. I opened the 
committee debates in 1897 and closed the com 
mittee debates in 1906, and I repeat, that during 
the first four or five years organized labor made 
this fight unaided. 

Later, several ministers, at our urgent appeal, 
came forward. The Women’s Clubs also rendere 
efficient help. The National Child Labor Associa 
tion, of which Rev. A. J. McKelway is the agest 
or Secretary, also helped along the good cause. Bat 
be it remembered, that these other helpfui age? 
cies came along after organized labor had practl- 
cally won the fight, and while the help they (the 
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auxiliaries referred to) rendered was substantial 
and praiseworthy, this fight to free the child fac- 
tory slaves was conceived by organized labor, the 
fight was carried on by organized labor, and was 
finally won by organized labor. 

As for the creation of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at the 1910 session of the Legis- 
lature, after a struggle lasting about twelve weeks, 
it was absolutely won by organized labor, from first 
to last, without any outside help whatsoever. 

Valuable aid was rendered the Child Labor 
bill by Atlanta’s three daily papers, particularly 
during the first four or five years by the Atlanta 
Constitution. The Hon. Madison Bell, whose name 
the Child Labor bill bears, as a member of the 


House, worked faithfully for its passage. Too much. 


praise can not be accorded him. Especial praise is 
due the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, of the Episcopal Church 
in Atlanta. , 

Whatever service I was able to render was ren- 
dered at the request of, and in the name and in 
behalf of, organized labor, as the attorney of the 
Atlanta Federation of Trades and the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Labor. They, not I, conceived this. noble 
reform. It was their splendid faith in and love for 
humanity that served me as an inspiration to aid 
them in their humane endeavors, and caused me 
to devote practically all of my time during legis- 
lative sessions for nine years without hope of favor 
orreward. To organized labor is fairly due the well- 
earned praise of placing in the statute books of 
Georgia this splendid law. Very truly yours, 

Cc. D. LADSON. 


Towa. 


_ The first Child Labor Law in Iowa was enacted 
in 1880, requiring that the age limit for boys work- 
ing in mines should be 12 years. The Knights of 
Labor conducted the agitation for this initial stat- 
ute, The State Mine Inspector, in his reports, de- 
clared that this law was being continually violated, 
and in the year 1884 it was made mandatory on 
parents to furnish affidavits as to the age of their 
boys before they were permitted to go to work in 
the mines, In 1886, Mr. W. W. Dodge, of Burling- 
ton,a member of the State Senate, introduced a 
comprehensive Child Labor bill at the instance of 
the organizations of labor in the State. That bill 
was killed in committee. In 1888, Mr. Dodge se- 
cured the passage of a resolution directing 
the newly appointed Commissioner of Labor to in- 
vestigate child labor in the State, but provided no 
funds for the Commissioner to prosecute this work. 
Nevertheless, the Commissioner gathered informa- 
tion from 85 cities in the State, showing 1,765 
children under 14 at work. But this report 
of the Commissioner produced little or no impres- 
Sion upon the Legislature. The organizations of 
labor, becoming stronger numerically, increased 
their activity, and urged Mr. Dodge to press the 
Matter again in 1890. Again it was indefinitely 
Postponed by the General Assembly. Amid the 
Pressure of other issues the question of child labor 

Came somewhat overlooked until the writer, 
after a careful investigation as Factory Inspector 
aud Deputy Commissioner of Labor, found that 
the emp »yment of children had increased 323.16 
Pet cent in four years, according to the available 
data, As President of the Iowa State Federation 
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of Labor, I reported this feature to the Cedar 
Rapids convention of 1902. It was thereupon re- 
solved that an effective child labor law should be 
passed by the Legislature, and at the session in 
1902 it was vigorously urged. Mr. Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh says in. his work ‘‘History of Labor 
Legislation in Iowa,’’ page 122: ‘‘The Iowa State 
Branch of the American Federation of Labor led 
the way in this propaganda. The Federation of 
Women’s Clubs took up the movement in 1903, and 
other organizations of women lent their moral sup- 
port to the cause. The bill passed the Sen- 
ate, but never reached a vote in the House.’’ 
The succeeding General Assembly convened in 
January, 1904, and in the meantime the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor had conducted its cam- 
paign vigorously throughout the State, so that 
when the bill came before the Senate it passed by 
a vote of 39 to 8, but was defeated in the House by 
a vote of 55 ‘‘nays’’ to 35 ‘‘yeas.’’ In the mean- 
time, more and better organization was effected by 
the State Federation of Labor, securing the co- 
operation of club women and humanitarian organ- 
izations, and the members of the Legislature were 
made to feel that there was a genuine public 
demand for a law regulating the employment of 
children, resulting in the successful passage of a 
comprehensive measure. The act went into opera- 
tion July 4, 1906, and the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics took immediate steps to 
secure its enforcement. All of the employes of the 
Iowa Bureau being trade unionists, it is natural 
for them to vigorously enforce the law in behalf 
of the children. Fraternally yours, 
ARTHUR E. HOLDER, Past President, 
Iowa State Federation of Labor. 


Kansas. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, January 3/, 19/2. 
The Child Labor Law, passed in the year 1909, 
was prepared by the Legislative Committee of the 
State Society of Labor and Industry. Fraternally 
yours, 
GEORGE B. EDGELL, Secy.-Treas , 
Kansas State Federation of Labor. 


Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jamuary 20, 19/2. 

Those whoare informed on this particular subject 
say that Kentucky has the best Child Labor Law 
of any State in this country. They also add that 
it is, perhaps, the worst enforced. We (the organ- 
izations composing the Kentucky State Federa- 
tion of Labor)~have prepared an amendment 
providing for a substantial increase in the inspect- 
ors, two of whom shall be women. The original 
law was adopted in 1902 and was confined to fac- 
tories, workshops, and mills. In 1908 it was 
amended to apply to children under 14 years of 
age under any and all conditions. This naturally 
broadens the work of the inspectors. There are 
only two inspectors at present, hence the amend- 
ment for additional inspectors. 

As to who is to be credited for the adoption of 
the Child Labor Laws of Kentucky, I can only 
state that the labor organizations took the 
initiative in the year 1902. Healthy agitation 
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brought the Kentucky Child Labor Association 
into being and into action with us. The labor 
organizations, as wéll as the aforesaid association, 
worked hand in hand for the passage of the bill. 


Fraternally yours, 
PETER CAMPBELL, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, January 22, 19/2. 
Your letter regarding Child Labor legislation 
has been referred to me for reply. As to the 
organizations interested, I would say that the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Commission has charge 
of the matter. Among the membership on the 
Commission are Mr. Arthur M. Huddell, the 
Building Trades business agent in Boston; Mr. 
Henry Abrahams, Secretary of the Boston Central 
Labor Union, and Mr John Golden, President of 
the United Textile Workers of America. They are 
active members of, and have control of affairs in, 
the organization, which has carried on a large 
share of the active work regarding child labor in 
this State for several years, this being particularly 
true in reference to such matters as the fifty-four 
hour law, where minors as well as women have 
been protected. Fraternally yours, 
JOHN WEAVER SHERMAN, 
Chairman Legislative Committee, 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor. 


Minnesota. 


DULUTH, January 79, /9/2. 

Until the 1911 session of the Legislature of 
Minnesota, the only Child Labor legislation enacted 
in this State was through the influence and sole 
effort of the Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 
At the last session we were ably supported by the 
Minnesota Child Labor Committee, of which our 
Federation is anintegral part, and really the main- 
stay, although too much credit can not be given 
the Social Welfare Workers and the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for the assistance 
they rendered. 

The Bureau of Labor law was amended so that 
every Factory Inspector is also a State-wide truant 
off cer, and the Bureau of [abor is given the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing the compulsory education 
law, which is much stronger and more easily of 
enforcement than the Child Labor law. This 
amendment was enacted as a result of the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of Labor during my ad- 
ministration of it, and the amendment was sup- 
ported by the Child Labor Committee and our 
labor representatives in the Legislature. Minnesota 
makes it difficult to employ children under 16 
years of age. Our law is a little better than the 
average State law. Fraternally yours, 

W. E. MCEWEN, Secretary Treasurer, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 
Missouri. 
Kansas City, January 15, 79/2. 

The Missouri State Federation of Labor was the 
most active in having child labor laws placed upon 
the statute books. We had some assistance from 
some of the Women’s Clubs, also from the Women’s 
Trade Union League. We are fortunate in this 
State in having our Labor Commissioner and his 
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Deputies, also the Factory Inspector and his Dep. 
uties, all members of trade unions, They are doing 
what they can to see that these laws are enforced, 
Yours fraternally, 
JOHN T. SMITH, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Missouri State Federation of I.abor, 


Montana. 


BurtE, January 2/, (912, 
Replying to your communication bearing on the 
question of Child Labor laws operative in this 
State, will say that the responsible element for 
their enactment were the organized labor bodies, 
Fraternally yours, 
OSCAR M, PARTELOW, Secretary, 
Montana Federation of Labor, 
Nebraska. 
OMABA, January 16, /9/2. 
The Child Labor law of Nebraska has a 4-year 
age limit. It was placed upon the statute books of 
our State through the energies of the organizations 
of labor. Fraternally yours, 
W. A. CHRISMAN, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor. 


New Hampshire. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., January 27, /9/2. 
The Society for the Betterment of Child Labor 
and the New Hampshire State Federation of 
Labor worked together for the passage of the 
Child Labor Law of this State. Mr. Harry F, 
Hollis, of Concord, was the attorney employed by 
the State. He, with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mr. Morrison, drew up the 
bill. They adopted the suggestion of the Federa- 
tion, so that we acted together. While the bill is 
not all we would desire, it is superior to the law 

which it replaces. Fraternally yours, 
JOHN J. COYNE, Secretary, 
New Hampshire Federation of Labor. 


New Jersey. 


NEWARK, February 7, /9/2. 
The present Child Labor Laws of New Jersey 
were drawn by Attorney Jos. A. Beecher, of New- 
ark, N. J., by the direction of the Executive 
Board of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, and atthe request of Mr. Henry Gottlieb, 
Legislative Committeeman of the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor, the bill was introduced 
in the Legislature and passed. Fraternally yours, 

JOHN A. MOFFITT, Past President, 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor. 
New York. 

ALBANY, January /8, /912. 
The State Federation of New York backs up all 
Child Labor legislation presented either by the 
Consumers’ League or the Child Labor Commit 
tee, but the most of such legislation was put upon 
the statute books of this State by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor before such organizations were bord. 
It can safely be said that the State Federation of 
Labor has been responsible for all, or nearly all, 
of the Child Labor legislation in New York State. 

Fraternally yours, 
T. D. FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee, 
New York State Federation of labor. 
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North Dakota. 


FarGO, N. D., February 3, 19/2. 

The Federated Women’s Clubs of the State have 
done more to bring this law about than any other 
organization or society. The local Central Labor 
Union of Fargo has a committee working in con- 
junction with the Ministerial Association, with 
the aim of havirg several parts of the present 
Child Labor law changed. The joint committee is 
now waiting to hear from the Child Labor Law 
Committee of New York, as to what they favor in 
behalf of a uniform Child Labor Law. When this 
‘oint committee is ready to report the changes they 
think best, and they are approved by our Central 
Labor Union, we have plans ready to agitate the 
subject through our official organ and our State 
organization, in co-operation with the Ministerial 
Associations and the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
the State. Fraternally yours, 

JOHN OLIVER, Secretary-Treasurer, 
North Dakota State Federation of Labor. 


Ohio. 


CLEVELAND, January 13, 1912. 
The Ohio State Federation of Labor, of course, 
initiates all the Child Labor, the Compulsory Edu- 
cation, and Safety Appliance laws of Ohio. We 
are assisted by the Women’s Trade Union and 
Union Label Leagues, the Women’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, and various other councils of women, 
the Consumers’ League, the State Department of 
Workshops and Factories, the School Superin- 
tendents, the Teachers and Truant Officers, the 
National Child Labor Committee, and any other 
organization that we can possibly use to aid in 
getting votes for our measures. With such aid, I 
am pleased to say that we have been successful in 
getting enacted into law a greater part of the leg- 

islation that we have asked for. Fraternally, 
HARRY D, THOMAS, Secy.-Treas., 
Ohio State Federation of Labor. 


Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., January 79, 19/2. 

A Child Labor law was enacted at the second 
session of the Oklahoma State Legislature in the 
year 1909. At the third session, in 1911, a bill was 
passed that gave to the Labor Commissioner’s de- 
partment its enforcement. This was an improve- 
ment, as this department has always been more in 
accord with the law than any other department 
of the State. 

The Oklahoma State Federation of Labor, the 
Farmers’ Union, and the railway organizations of 
the State claim all the credit for the enactment of 
this law. Before the Constitutional Convention it 
was our organizations that demanded that pro- 
visions be made providing for a Labor Depart- 
ment, a Labor Commissioner, a Mine Inspection 
Department, a Mine Inspector, a Department of 
Charities, and a Commissioner of Charities and 
Correction. Since the adoption of the constitution 
we have fathered every law that has been enacted 
vitalizing these departments and intended to bene- 
fit the laboring people of our State. We are for- 
tunate in having a Labor Commissioner who is in 
thorough accord with the Federation and our 


labor laws. He has a very efficient force of depu- 
ties and has been highly successful in the enforce- 
ment of the labor laws. Fraternally yours, 
Cc. C. ZEIGLER, President, 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor. 


Oregon. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, January 28, 19/2. 

The Child Labor lawsand the Child Labor 
Commission are almost exclusively the work of 
the Oregon State Federation of Labor. The origi- 
nal law submitted by the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor was defeated, but later attempts were 
successful, The Child LaborCommission is formed 
of three persons, one of whom must come from the 
ranks of organized labor. The Secretary of this 
commission receives a salary of $125 per month. 
The Commissioner of Labor in his fourth bien- 
nial report says: ‘‘Oregon has a good law gov- 
erning the child labor question, and the Child 
Labor Commission has done effective work in 
enforcing the same in co-operation with this 
office (the Bureau of Labor Statistics). This law 
finds its greatest application in Portland and sur- 
rounding territory, where its enforcement has 
been left almost entirely to the Child Labor Com- 
mission, through its Secretary, Mrs. M. R. Trum- 
bull.’’ Fraternally yours, 

W. NOFFKE, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Oregon State Federation of Labor. 


Pennsylvania. 


LANCASTER, Pa., /anuary 26, 1972. 
The present Child Labor Law was introduced at 
the instigation of the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Association. The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor assisted in urging its adoption by the Legis- 
lature. Our State Federation of Labor is constantly 
doing all it can to further legislation in this diréc- 

tion. Fraternally yours, 
E. E. GREENAWALT, President, 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE, January 12, 19/2. 
The following persons and organizations were 
instrumental in getting the Child Labor law of this 
State passed by the Legislature: The Rhode Island 
State Branch of the American Federation of Labor; 
the Rhode Island Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
the Rhode Island Joint Committee on Child Labor: 
the Chief Factory Inspector, Mr. J. Elery Hudson; 
Mrs. Carl Barus, of the Philmonic and Educational 

and Women’s Societies. Fraternally yours, 
L. E. HERSEY, Secretary, 
Rhode Island State Federation of Labor. 


Texas. 


Waco, January 16, 1912. 
The original Child Labor law of Texas, passed in 
1903, was the first result of the legislative work of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor, which was 
organized a few months before the meeting of the 
session of the Legislature. During the last session 
of the Legislature, in 1911, we secured effective 
amendments to this law. Fraternally yours, 
JOHN R. SPENCER, Secretary, 
Texas State Federation of Labor. 
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Vermont. 


BARRE, VT., January 22, 19/2. 
The Vermont State Branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is responsible for the enactment of 
the Child Labor law in Vermont,and the amendment 
made to the law during the biennial session of 
1910-11 is the joint effort of the Vermont State 
Branch and the Child Labor League. The amend- 
ment passed the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives practically unanimously Fraternally yours, 

ALEX. IRONSIDE, Secretary, 
Vermont Federation of Labor. 


Washington. 


SEATTLE, January 21, 19/2. 
The State Federation of Labor has at all times 
in our State been the leader in a demand for child 
labor legislation. We have had the support of 
some women’s organizations and some churches, 
but they have not been very enthusiastic. The en- 
forcement of this legislation is in the hands of the 
State Labor Commissioner. Fraternally yours, 
CHARLES R. CASE, Secretary, 
Washington State Federation of Labor. 


Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., January 13, 19/2. 

During its existence the Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor has always been active and ag- 
gressive in the matter of Child Labor legislation. 
Previous to 1903 Frank J. Weber had charge of all 
labor legislation for the State Federation. Begin- 
ning with 1903 and up to the present time I have 
acted for the Federation in this capacity and 
have been assisted to some extent by the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics and the Consumers’ League 
The present law was originally drawn at th Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin and finally passed under 
pressure of campaign promises by the Republican 
reform faction of the 1911 Legislature, constantly 
being backed up by the Social Democratic group 
of that Legislature. 

The enforcement of the Child Labor laws, how. 
ever, is another story. In the past this has been 
woefully lax, and I have had endless trouble in 
securing the enforcement, mainly due to the po- 
litical appointments of factory iuspectors and 
Judges who decided in favor of the employers, 
But, due to the institution of Civil Service in fac. 
tory inspection and the power of public opinion 
on a rotten judiciary, there are hopes for more 
protection of the children in the future. In fact, 
we have good results now. Manufacturers tell me 
they were behind in their orders because of the 
eight-hour provision in the Child Labor law, on 
which account the children were discharged. 
One manufacturer said: ‘‘We had to let our chil- 
dren go, but we do not care because it applies to 
all of us.’’ The Legislature of 1911 passed a lot 
of wholesome legislation due to our activity, 
Fraternally yours, . 

FRED BROCKHAUSEN, Secy.-Treas., 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


Reports have not yet been received at 
headquarters, American Federation of 
Labor, from the labor organizations of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Tennessee, Utah, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 





TO LABOR. 


Shall you complain who feed the world ? 
Who clothe the world, 
Who house the world ? 
Shall you complain who are the world, 
Of what the world may do? 
As from this hour 
You are your power, 
The world must follow you. 


The world’s life hangs on your right hand! 
Your strong right hand! 
Your skilled right hand! 
You hold the whole world in your hand, 
See to it what you do! 


Or dark or light, 


Or wrong or right, 
The world is made by you! 


Then rise as you never rose before! 
Nor hoped before! 
Nor dared before! 
And show as was never shown before, 
The power that lies in you! 
Stand all as one! 
See justice done! 


Believe! and Dare! 


and Do. 


—CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Lawyers have talked for days and weeks in various courts on the Sherman 

act, books have been written about it, long decisions have 
SENSE been handed down from the courts regarding its provisions, 
APPLIED Congress and Congressional committees have debated the 
TO THE act and gone into print in the Congressional Record and other 
SHERMAN public documents over it to the extent of thousands of 
AcT. pages, and times without number tens of thousands of news- 
papers have quoted from it, commented on it, guessed at its meaning, and 
taken sides upon it. The Uniied States Supreme Court has divined its 
intent to be restriction of ‘‘unreasonable’’ restraint, certain big trusts have 
decided to dissolve and reassociate in such manner as to avoid penalties 
under it, but the sum and substance of all the destructive effects of the 
act is today borne alone by organized labor. Why ? Is it because organized 
labor is named, particularized, selected and separated by the terms of the 
act as the one foremost, heinous, unmistakable, and dangerous monopoly 
in the nation, or is it for other reasons? 

We chalienge the judgment of the intelligent layman’s mind on the act 
as it stands. Let it be read, section by section, by the average citizen, a man 
without prejudice, unburdened by over-learning, indifferent to its bearing 
on private interests, his mind unclogged by legal precedent, his intention 
being to take its words in their common meaning and to make the discrimi- 
nations implied in its terms. 

What would be the leading discrimination to occur to such a citizen’s 
mind ? Would it not be that the act was meant to apply to monopolists of 
“any part of trade or commerce,’’ to combinations of traders and com- 
mercial men ‘‘in restraint of trade or commerce,’’ to contracts or conspira- 

2s on the part of men engaged in some form in the buying or selling or 
transporting of material commodities ? 

‘Restraint of trade ??’ Why, the churches are engaged, with hardly an 

xception, in actively restraining and in every way discountenancing trade 
certain commodities, transactions which are legal and which yield an 
ormous revenue to municipal, State, and Federal governments. Trade, of 
elf, has in this particular no sanctity. A Supreme Court representing 
\uor and cigar dealers might, if led by the mere phraseology of the 
Sherman act, level an injunction paper at every minister in the land who 
should advise his congregation to boycott the products of these trades. And 
a compliant President might thereupon approve. ‘‘There must be no favored 
classes in this country.’’ 

Workmen’s unions are not a class of traders. They are as distinct from 

traders as are the churches. ‘‘Class’’ must necessarily, when used in the 


COMMON 
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law with clearness, apply to similars in function. The function of wage- 
workers in nowise extends to commercial dealings in commodities. Labor 
unions do not employ capital; trusts, combinations of traders, commercial 
firms, employ capital. Labor unions declare no dividends; they transport no 
goods; they possess no manufacturing or other productive or distributive 
establishments; they issue no stocks or bonds. They can not enter the mar- 
kets to monopolize, conspire, or combine. As a fact, neither the unions nor 
their members in their united activities ever restrain trade. They but 
deviate it. With increasing wages, they promote it. 

The trade unionists would therefore not be a privileged class if ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Sherman act. Vegetarians boycott meat; 
they have that right. Abstainers boycott alcohol; they have that right. 
Tenants boycott insanitary houses, to the injury of the landlords; they have 
that right. “Moralists boycott the decadent theater; they have that right. 
So, with equal right, in defense of society, union wage-workers have a 
moral right—and ought to exercise the legal right—to boycott the products 
of employers who would degrade the American standard of living. We 
submit to the judgment of the average citizen that in doing so they are not 
to be classified with the trusts that monopolize natural resources, contract 
to reduce production, conspire to raise prices, and combine to restrain trade. 

Common sense, we declare, revolts at the proposal to confound the 
proceedings of the unions, the guardians of labor, with the processes of the 
avaricious plutocracy that manipulates markets, finance, and sometimes the 
law. 

The appeal is now to the Congress of the United States. It is an appeal 
to common sense, and we should not be disappointed. But if the men in 
control of that law-making tribunal shall fail in their duty, we shall appeal 
to the people, the referendum, the Supreme Court of Common Sense. 





During the last six months the campaign of 1912 has reached the stage of 
speech-making on the stump. The prelimi- 
nary maneuvres, as everybody saw, began 
long before. The familiar tactics of the par- 
tisan leaders were in open play before the 
echoes of 1908 had fully died away. The aim of both sides, and the rival 
factions in both sides, has since been to gain approval of the strongest 
social elements, whatever they may be. The question with each has been 
Which way can the people be headed? Nothing vicious in that principle— 
if no effort is made to head the people the wrong way. 

At the present date, the machinery of party warfare is in active opera- 
tion. Presidential candidates are swinging around circles, Senators and 
Representatives are explaining their votes on the session’s bills, the press is 
brilliant with early campaign fireworks, and the people are to be warmed 
up gradually in the course of the next eight months to the culminating point 
of political white heat. 

It is just here we would put in a word to trade unionists. Inform your- 
selves sufficiently on leading public questions to vote for candidates who 


THE TRADE UNIONISTS 
IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
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nay probably act in office in accordance with your wishes. If you can in 
the meantime join in one of the new movements to direct candidates how 
they must act and vote on legislation, so much the better. But while the 
long drawn-out political battle is raging, you may profitably preserve your 
equilibrium, prevent yourself from wasting valuable time, and save yourself 
disappointment by observing a few ‘‘dont’s’’ that are the fruit of experience. 

Don’t, first of all, lose sight of the fact that the well-being of the wage- 
workers in this country has been promoted more by union activity than by 
any legislation thus far accomplished. 

Don’t overlook the fact that, no matter which side wins, labor will get 
only what it demands loudly, repeatedly, and emphatically, with the back- 
ing of trade union power. 

Don’t fall into the delusion that the appointment of a labor politician 
to an executive office or a fat job bears heavily on the solution of the labor 
question. 

Don’t take it for granted that the issues pushed to the front by the 
political managers are the issues most important to the wage-earners. 

Don’t imagine that the various millennial platforms of self-styled 
radical parties are any more probable of realization than so many dreams, 
or have more value than vents for discontent, while in some cases they 
are mere misleading high road fingerboards erected by old partv leaders to 
take away from their opponents the voters who may be thereby misguided. 

Don’t let interest in politics diminish your interest in your union. 

Don’t take too much stock in the seriousness of campaign slanders, 
roorbachs, personal denunciations, or in stump speech oratory or lurid 
‘‘literature,’’ or in the stupid prejudices and hatreds of blustering partisans. 

Don’t let yourself believe you will help to serve the country by going 
into hysterics over partisan politics aud overlooking the all-the-year-round 
labor movement. 

Don’t spend too much time in reading the clap-trap and drivel of polit- 
ical party arguments. There’s little education in it all. Standard reference 
works are in the libraries relating to all the general subjects debated and 
your trade union publications will tell you what are the immediate demands 
ot organized labor. 

Don’t go into party politics any further than to give your influence in 
favor of measures which may clearly result in making politics a clean game, 
in giving the wage-earners their due force in law-making, in remedying the 
evils of privilege, and to the extent possible in paving the way to a better 
condition of society. 

Don’t allow yourself to be persuaded that in national labor or other 
issues ‘labor leaders’ have a selfish interest. If the American Federation 
oi Labor asks your support for certain conditions, it will be, not for the 
personal advancement of those candidates, but because they are pledged to 
a specific work for the wage-workers, to secure for them equality before the 
law with all other citizens for the protection of the rights and interests of 
the masses of our people. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that the Atlanta Convention considered the 
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situation in which the wage-workers of the country are placed, by reason 
of the interpretation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and of the abuse of 
the writ of injunction as issued by the courts against the workers and which 
are issued against no other citizens of all our country, and the convention 
adopted, without a dissenting voice or vote, the following declaration and 
instruction: 

The Executive Council is hereby further authorized and directed to 
take such further action as its judgment may warrant to secure the 
enactment of such legislation at the forthcoming session of Congress as 
shall secure the legal status of the organized movement of the wage- 
workers for freedom from unjust discrimination in the exercise of their 
natural, normal, and constitutional rights, through their voluntary 
associations. 

And the Executive Council is further authorized and directed that 
in the event of a failure on the part of Congress to enact the legislation 
which we herein seek at the hands of the Congress and the President, 
to take such action as in its judgment the situation may warrant in the 
presidential and congressional election of 1912. 

Labor’s watchword must be ‘‘Clear Results, Now!’’ 





Louis D. Brandeis is one of the prominent men of the country who ten 
THE NEW SLAVERY Y¢@!S ago saw in the trusts a promise of increased 
IN THE national efficiency and in the character of the men 
UNITED STATES. at the head of at least some of the leading trusts 
some guaranty of an enlightened management and a consequent diffusion 
of trust profits to small business and the laboring classes. Mr. Brandeis, in 
the light of the developments in the trusts since that time, has entirely 
changed his views. He is today telling the country what those develop 
ments are. He has closely watched them continually. He has the statistics 
regarding them, the laws bearing on them, the policies the trusts have 
followed, and their Wall street history, all at his command in detail. He 
has recently, on a number of occasions, appeared before the public and 
stated the case of the people against the trusts. His chief illustration is the 
steel trust. 

What is most interesting to our readers in Mr. Brandeis’ statements is 
the fact that he independently has ascertained that the charges of the trade 
unions against the steel trust in regard to its labor policy are true. His 
findings in other respects also are important to union men, for these ar 
American citizens, active in preserving American institutions. The United 
States Steel Corporation has reaped in ten years $650,000,000 beyond ‘' 
very generous return on its actual capital.’’ In its formation, among its 
other enormous expenditures to obtain a mastery of the industry, it paid 
Andrew Carnegie, for property representing $80,000,000 of true value, 
somewhat more than $400,000,000—four-fifths water. 

In a crowded meeting in the large hall of the Ethical Culture Society 
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February 3, Mr. Brandeis, when he came, in his address to the labor situa- 
tion in the Steel Corporation, said, as reported in one of the daily 
newspapers: 

‘The report of the United States Commissioner of Labor, just issued, shows that 
fullyjone-fourth of the employes in the steel industry work seven days in the week and 
twelve hours a day; another fourth twelve hours a day for six days a week. Twenty 
years ago the workers in the steel industry might have enjoyed high wages, but today 
the number of skilled workmen has been reduced and the wages of skilled workmen 
likewise. Two-thirds of the steel workers are unskilled. 

‘*The Associated Charities of Pittsburgh,’’ he went on, ‘‘recently determined by 
actual investigation what it costs for a family consisting of husband, wife, and three 
children not to live, but barely to subsist. If the common laborers in the steel industry 
were to work twelve hours a day for 365 days a year, they would be unable to earn even 
that minimum amount; they would fall just $1.50 short of that bare subsistence wage. 
Of course, it is physically impossible for any man to work twelve hours a day for 365 
days. Moreover, there are only two holidays in the steel industry—Christmas and the 
Fourth of July—-and in the shriveling heat of blast furnaces even those holidays are 
denied. Think of that situation side by side with the enormous profits taken from the 
American people to be distributed among stockholders of the Steel Trust. 

‘It is a life so inhuman as to make our former negro slavery infinitely preferable, 
for the master owned the slave, and tried to keep his property in working order for his 
own interest. The Steel Trust, on the other hand, looks on its slaves as something to be 
worked out and thrown aside. The result is physical and moral degeneracy—work, 
work, work, without recreation or any possibility of relief save that which dissipation 
brings. The men coming out of these steel mills move on payday straight to the bar- 
room, Think what such men transmit as a physical and moral heritage to their chil- 
dren, and think of our American citizenship for men who live under such conditions. 

“There is only one explanation. This great corporation, which exemplifies the 
power of combination, and in connection with which combination has been justified, has 
made it its first business to prevent combination among its employes when they sought 
to procure decent working conditions and living conditions. It stamped out, through 
its immense powers of endurance, one strike after another. It developed a secret service, 
a system of espionage among its workmen, singling out individuals who favor unionism 
and any one ‘fomenting dissatisfaction with existing conditions’, as it was called, was 
quietly discharged. The trust is buttressed on one hand by the powers of the railroads 
and on the other by the great financial interests; against it stands the poor miserable 
individual workingman. 

‘Tt has instanced as one of its benefits to its employes its pension system, but this 
is only another system by which it deprives the worker of his just due. Nothing is so 
everpresent in the worker’s mind as the fear of old age and his elimination from busi- 
ness thereby. Under the pension system every one who remains with the corporation 
may look forward to getting a pension, but he has no right to it. It is absolutely in 
the discretion of the directors whether or not he shall get it or if it shall be withdrawn 
even after it has been granted. Anything that may in their opinion indicate that the 
worker is not ‘loyal’ or working for the interests of the corporation, as they interpret 
hem, will result in loss of pension. 

‘‘Here you have a corporation that has made it its cardinal principle of action 
that its employes must be absolutely subject toits will. It is treason for an employe to 
participate with other employes for combination. In this corporation, and in other 
corporations, there is growing up under the guise of welfare work and efforts for more 
humane conditions for labor a system which robs the laborer of that little liberty he 
should have. It isa condition which explains with peculiar force the term ironmaster. 

‘‘The profit-sharing system, too, Mr. Brandeis said, in that it isextended only to the 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents, but not to the workmen, is simply a 
goad to drive the Superintendents to speed up the already overworked laborers. Equally 
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hollow, he said, is the benefit alleged to lie in the trust’s policy of allowing its employe: 
to subscribe for shares of stock and get $25 on each share, provided they have remaine: 
in the corporation’s employ five years, and been found loyal and deserving; under that 
system, they also receive their pro rata of the shares of stock which other employes 
subscribed for, but on which they could not keep up payments. In 1903, he said, 26,00 
employes so subscribed for stock; but in 1908 only a few more than 5,000 were left—al! 
the rest had been obliged to let their subscriptions lapse, the survivors thus reaping the 
shares of their fallen brothers. 

‘‘Mr. Brandeis declared that while the Steel Trust was the most conspicuous, the 
same despotic policy is common to other great corporations. 

‘*‘Must not this mean that the American who is brought up with the idea of political 
liberty must surrender what every citizen deems far more important, his industrial lib 
erty? Can this contradiction—our grand political liberty and this industrial slavery- 
long co-exist? Either political liberty will be extinguished or industrial liberty must be 
restored. 

“The real cause that is disturbing business today is not the uncertainty as to the 
interpretation of ‘reasonable’ or ‘unreasonable’ restraint of trade; it is this social unrest 
of our people in this struggle with which none in our history save the Revolution and 
the Civil war can be compared.’’ 

After Mr. Brandeis’ address before the Ethical Society, written ques- 
tions were sent up to him from his hearers, in replying to which he occu- 
pied a full hour. One of them was: ‘‘Have you any data for forming 
judgment as to what might happen to you were you, as John Smith, organ- 
izer of the American Federation of Labor, to deliver this address at McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa.?’’ The question brought out .an appreciative laugh. 

The effect of the studies of the numbers of men and women—the social 
workers, trade unionists, Government bureau agents, and independent 
investigators like Mr. Brandeis—who are making clear to the country the 
social situation resulting from the Steel Trust, is but just beginning to be feit 

Only so recently as three vears ago, when the American Federation o! 
Labor supported the trade unions represented in the steel industry in pro- 
testing against the trust’s processes of eliminating the unions and enslaving 
its employes, the conservative press professed to see in the movement noth 
ing more than the agitation of irresponsible disturbers of the peac 
The country will tolerate no such pooh-poohing of the matter now. 
question than which few could be more serious confronts our people as th 
see the truth in the alarm sounded by the union workers long before t 
general public was awakened to the menace of the Steel Trust’s methods 
The trade unionists were right in all their charges against the trust. It is 
tyranny, to be struggled against at once and abolished as soon as possib! 
Let all men of courage and American principle join in the fight. 





Grit your teeth and organize. 





The Atlanta Convention of the American Federation of Labor adopt 
a resolution recommending to all the workers of America the more gene: 
observance of Labor’s Memorial Day. The date upon which Lal 
Memorial Day is hereafter to be observed was changed to the fouri! 


Sunday of May of each year. This year it is to be observed Sunday, May 2 
Organized Labor, take notice. 
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Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of California, writing in the California 

“THE POISON PRESS.” Outlook, when he penned this paragraph 

fearlessly uttered a truth that must have its due 
onsideration: 

‘‘Apparently, today there is a directing and controlling force in the poison press of 
the State—a single power that gives publicity in this portion of the press to every in- 
vention and every scrap that may be gathered, calculated toinjure the progessive move- 
ment, Sometimes the same article will be published in exactly the same formon the 
same day in several of the reactionary newspapers; and again, if one member of this 
poison squad produces something particularly atrocious and mendacious, which it is 
thought will injure the movement that is striving with singleness of purpose for the 
good of the State, every other newspaper that responds to the interests and prays for the 
return of the old system, copies the atrocity.” 

The poison press is by no means confined to the limits of California. 
Every union man, every ‘‘progressive,’’ every radical of any school whatso- 
ever, is ready to take his poison in doses as a matter of course whenever he 
reads newspaper, magazine, or book that is printed on behalf of the truly 
good who favor unions but ‘‘not as they are now managed,’’ who advo- 
cate reform but not such as would injure privilege, or who look for a better 
future for society but frown upon the ‘‘agitators’’ who want betterment to 
begin today. 


ce 


A newspaper’s poison squad is usually inside the newspaper office. 
Reporter or correspondent may record faithfully an event of the hour, but 
the drop of acid that gives the report its color and taste is injected in it by 
the news-chemist at an editorial desk who works according to the secret 
formulas given him by the big medicine men who set the policy of the paper. 
And, as Governor Johnson notes, the news poisoners understand not only 
manufacture but imitation and rapid distribution of one another’s concoc- 
tions. In their fabrications they practice both free trade and reciprocity. 
However, the biggest fact in the use of drugged printed matter is that 
readers sooner or later become immune to its effects. They detect its looks 
and smell, prevent its touching a sensitive spot in their mental or moral con- 
stitution, and as long as they are in contact with the package containing 
the stuff keep on their guard. Like people who livein a malarious country, 
they sedulously practice prevention and take antidotes. 

Here is an example of newspaper poison. When James T. Harahan, 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, was killed in the collision near Chicago in 
January, this paragraph promptly found its way into a certain class of the 
daily newspapers: 

‘‘With the bodies of the dead railroad men lying in a Chicago morgue tonight the 

is filled with rumors that the accident was not only avoidable, but that it was 


ectly attributable to the labor troubles in which the Illinois Central and the Harri- 
man systems have been involved for several months.’’ 


This unfounded insinuation was quickly silenced by the facts developed 

in the official investigation. It was shown that the company management 
ad for the sake of ‘‘economy’’ discharged a number of its station teleg- 

aphers and imposed tasks upon the few remaining telegraphers, who were 

t up to the highest standard of competency and safety, and that due to 
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this ‘‘economy,’’ or better named, parsimony, the lives of not only officers 
of the railroad company, but others also were sacrificed. 

Much of the intention of the poison distillers is betrayed in the space 
given to matter accordingly as it is favorable or unfavorable to the oppo- 
nents of the movements supported by the wage-workers. For example, to 
the good done on a national scale annually by the trade unions, a paragraph; 
to a refusal to work with a non-unionist, a column or a page. 

The Boston Common has this on the subject: 

‘““Who’ asks the Christian Register, ‘willestablish a free, truthful newspaper in 
each of the ten largest cities of the United States?’ It adds: ‘Newspaper offices abound 
in men who would like to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
only—they can’t. The advertiser applies a gag,,the subscription list frowns—well, Com- 
petition is king. This country of ours, this experiment in democracy, needs all the light 
of truth it can get. . . . Journalism needs to be saved from itself. Competition 
is killing its best life. A founded newspaper, raised above the deadly law of supply and 
demand, could speak with a frankness and fearlessness and leadership which are un- 
known in the editorial rooms of our great dailies. Who will furnish this money?’ A 
chain of great dailies, run for service rather than profit, would be fine. But what multi- 
millionaire or group of multi-millionaires could be trusted to control it? For it would 
take millions to do this work effectively—to compete with the millions that special 
interests are pouring into newspaper and magazine control, for other than public service 
reasons,’’ 

All the newspapers are not in the poison class yet; nor has any of them 
yet found it safe to tincture with poison all the labor or progressive news it 
publishes. But it is a certainty, commonly known to the mass of observers 
of the trend of newspaper policy, and occasionally admitted by cynical 
members of the poison staff, that to get a fair, accurate, unbiased, undoc- 
tored account of any happening that might injure Big Business, Big Politics, 
or the Big Press is one of the difficulties that today impedes progress toward 


social justice. 





At the Atlanta Convention the Socialists digged a pitfall for the American 
Federation of Labor officials—and these officials promptly 
REFERENDUM decided to tumble into it, according to program. Dele- 
ELECTION gate Joseph Proebstle, of the International Union of 
OF A.F-OF L. United Brewery Workers of America, introduced a resolu- 
OFFICIALS. . ’ 
tion (No. 97) declaring that ‘‘whereas the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has at all times favored the adoption of the Initiative and 
Referendum and Recall,’’ etc., the convention adopt the Initiative and 
Referendum in the election of officers of the American Federation of Labor. 
The Committee on Laws reported unfavorably on Resolution No. 97. One 
member of the committee, Delegate J. H. Walker, of the United Mine 
Workers, submitted a minority report, which we shall quote herein later. 
In the considerable debate which thereupon followed, the leading Socialist 
delegates exhibited but too plainly an exultation over having exposed what 
they regarded as a discrepancy between profession and practice on the part 
of delegates participating in the views of the majority of the committee ac- 
verse to the resolution. They hastened to work up ammunition on the point 
for the Socialist press and campaign orators lying in wait in the background. 
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Delegate J. D. Cannon, of the Western Federation of Miners, indulged in 
sarcastic allusions to alleged inconsistencies of the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the question and asserted that he (Mr. Gompers) 
had, during the campaign in Arizona, made an attack upon the men who 
were seeking the incorporation of the Initiative and Referendum in the con- 
stitution of the then prospective State. We take the opportunity here, 
without the slightest change, to quote our reply from the official stenog- 
raphers’ notes made at the Atlanta Convention: 

‘*President Gompers: It is a matter of great regret to me that the 
discussion on this subject has taken the turn it has. Even while presiding 
I did not feel particularly, under the circumstances, like sustaining a point 
of order on a discussion of a question entirely foreign to it. The reason I 
refrained from sustaining the point of order was because some people might 
imagine I wished to stop the delegate in saying anything he desired to say 
in regard to me. 

When the report of the committee was read, in an undertone I ex- 
pressed my opinion to the chairman of the committee and the secretary of 
the committee. I said I believed the majority report was indefensible and 
ought not to be adopted. 

I believe in the initiative and referendum, and I venture to say I pro- 
posed it in the organization of which I am a member before Delegate 
Cannon was a member of a union. In 1877, in a convention of the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union, with but seven delegates present, I proposed 
the election of officers and the adoption or ratification of laws in the Inter- 
national Union by the initiative and referendum. At the Indianapolis con- 
vention of the Cigarmakers’ International Union I not only advocated it 
but I sat up forty-eight hours continuously and drafted the laws which are 
now part of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, by which the officers 
are nominated and elected by the initiative and referendum, and made vot- 
ing not only a right but a duty, and made failure in the performance of 
that duty punishable. 

I don’t think it is necessary that I should defend my attitude at this 
late day upon the question of the initiative, the referendum, or the recall. 
As a matter of fact, the history of the American Federation of Labor is 
replete with the evidence of my constant pressing home upon our own dele- 
gates and upon our own men and women and upon the people of our 
country the necessity of real democracy in the government of the movement 
of labor, as well as of our country, by the real democracy, the rank and 
file; and to have simply lugged into this discussion an aspersion upon me 
is only worthy of an answer because some one may carry away with him 
the belief that I did just what Delegate Cannon said I did. 

First, I want to say that I have no recollection of having received a 
telegram such as he said he sent. Going back to the first statement he made, 
I will say that I made no utterance that can bear the slightest resemblance 
to the statement he attributes to me, which he says he read in the Associ- 
ated Press dispatches. I will venture to say that if a dispatch was read or 
published in the papers concerning me, in connection with that subject, it 
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was something like this: ‘‘I am more concerned in the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum and recall, and other progressive, protective 
features in the constitution of the proposed State of Arizona, than I am in 
the success of the Democratic, the Republican, or the Socialist parties.’’ I 
said that yesterday and I said it today. I will say it tomorrow and the day 
after. I am not concerned in the success of any political party except as it 
is an immediate instrument to strike at an enemy of labor. 

The statement made here, is upon a par with some of the statements 
that are uttered, either here or elsewhere. This morning I was handed a 
copy of a Socialist paper containing a dispatch, purporting to have been 
sent from this city, in which the rankest untruth is attributed to me. A 
conversation between two delegates to this convention and myself, confi- 
dential in character, invited by me for the purpese of preventing an injury 
to a man more intimately associated with them than with me, has not only 
been violated, but absolutely the untruth published. When in the Boston 
convention, we had a meeting at the noon time with representatives of labor, 
at a luncheon where I did not lunch, because I had to attack charges that 
were made against me about the place being non-union, a statement was 
sent on by a report from a New York Socialist paper. 

Delegate Hurley: I arise to a point of order. 

Several delegates cried: ‘‘Sit down, sit down.’’ 

Delegate Hurley: I will not sit down. 

Chairman Duncan: You will if you are told to. What is your point? 

Delegate Hurley: Is the speaker discussing Socialism, or the initiative 
and recall? P 

Vice-President Duncan: That is not a point of order. The delegate 
will sit down. 

President Gompers (resuming): When I spoke to him about it, and 
asked why he had sent on a deliberate, lying statement, his answer was 
‘‘Well, you know I am a Socialist.’’ And that to me was a sufficient 
answer! 

I think the question of the election, or the possibility of the election, of 
the officers of the American Federation of Labor by the initiative and 
referendum is a subject worthy of honest investigation and honest report 
Delegates to this convention, and members of the American labor move 
ment, ought to know whether we can, or whether we can not, elect officers 
in that way. - 

I am in entire sympathy with and will support, if I have an oppo: 
tunity, the minority report of the committee.’’ 

The minority report of Delegate Walker read as follows: 

‘‘ Resolved, That we favor the election of the officers of the America 
Federation of Labor by the referendum vote of the membership of th: 
affiliated unions who are paid up and in good standing, if after thoroug! 
investigation, mature and deliberate consideration, it is found to be pract 
cable and for the best interests of the American Federation of Labo: 
therefore, be it further 

‘‘Resolved, That the question of the practicability and desirability «' 
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electing the officers of the American Federation of Labor by referendum 
vote, be referred to the Executive Council for investigation, with the under- 
standing that they report on this subject to the next annual convention for 
its consideration.’’ 

It is to be observed that, according to both Resolution No. 97 (Delegate 
Proebstle’s) and the amendment (Delegate Walker's), the steps to be taken 
in the proposed adoption of the initiative and referendum indicate the 
caution which both the proposers felt should be exercised in introducing 
this innovation in American Federation of Labor procedure. Delegate 
Walker saw the necessity for a due and guarded preliminary investigation 
of its ‘‘practicability and desirability’’ through the Executive Council, 
with discussion of their report at the next annual convention. 

Delegate Proebstle’s resolution called for ballot voting in the affiliated 
unions, with the count to take place at American Federation of Labor 
headquarters. This proposition lays down as a requisite the adoption of 
the vote by ballot, and a vgte by ballot, if not a mere sham, must be regu- 
lated and safeguarded by business-like measures. Experience has proved 
that such measures are necessary. This fact is not put forth here as an 
objection to direct voting by the union membership on either officers or 
legislation. _It is stated, however, as a fact bearing on the desideratum 
of satisfaction on the part of the membership of all the unions with the 
results of the voting in any and all of the affiliated bodies. 

We do not deem it just or necessary at this time to go into details of 
the difficulties raised by the problem. We believe we but reflect the general 
desire in the united unions to take up with every feature of a complete 
democracy as soon as the conditions and established procedures in the 
various unions permit. In recognizing the obvious and important fact that, 
as Treasurer Lennon showed at Atlanta, the methods of conducting elec- 
tions and legislation in some of the unions are inadequate to obtain precise 
ind incontrovertible decisions, satisfactory to those other unions in which 
the results of voting are indisputably correct, we but indicate the difficulties 
of the task before the vast membership of our affiliated organizations in the 
.pplication of a principle both sound in theory and- practical in groups or 
communities which are conducted by laws and methods that permit every 
‘oter’s judgment to be consulted and his vote on each point decided to be 

ystematically recorded and accurately enumerated. But the subject is in 

tself important; it deserves and will receive painstaking, thorough and 
ipartial investigation and report. The results will be laid before the dele- 

zates to the next American Federation of Labor Convention for considera- 
mn and decision. 

In the principle of the referendum vote there is considerable agreement. 

t the same time, consideration must be given to the question as to the 

ethods to be employed to elect the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor by the initiative and referendum, how the elections may be con- 
‘ucted fairly and thoroughly, and the real sentiments and votes of the rank 
and file absolutely secured. 
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Upon the initiative of the Executive Council, endorsed by the convention 

of the American Federation of Labor, an invitation was 
GERMANY'S extended to Mr. Carl Legien, President of the Federation 
— of Trade Unions of Germany, who is also Secretary of the 

International Trade Union Secretariat, to visit the United 
States and deliver a number of addresses, and the invitation, also personally 
extended by Vice-President James Duncan, the delegate to the Budapest 
International Secretariat meeting, was accepted. Through correspondence 
subsequently conducted, it is definitely stated that Brother Legien will visit 
the United States, leaving Hamburg, Germany, on April 4, on the Hamburg- 
American steamer ‘‘President Lincoln.’’ The vessel will be due at the port 
of New York on or about April 14. Mr. Legien stated that he would be free to 
address meetings held under the auspices of central labor bodies affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor from April 17 to May 19 inclusive, 
traveling from New York east for a few days, then westward. 

In a letter received from Mr. Legien, under date of Berlin, January 31, 
1912, among other things, he says: 

‘In receipt of the various reports of your last convention, of the conventions of 
the Building Trades and of the Label Department, and of other material showing the 
splendid growth and development of the American Federation of Labor, I beg to thank 
you most heartily for the many interesting documents you have sent me. 

“I need scarcely emphasize that the organized workers of Germany condemn the 
crimes committed by the McNamaras in the same sense as did the Executive of the 
American Federation of Labor. We fully understand that the enemies of organized labor 
will try their best to make use of these occurrances in their endeavors to fight the labor 
movement. The whole movement, however, can never be held responsible for acts com- 
mitted by individuals, because they have always been resented by the unions and the influ- 
ence of the trade union movement has always doneeverything to avoid similar occurrences. 
Nor can the collection made by the American Federation of Labor on behalf of the 
defense fund be used as an argument against the unions, for this collection has been 
organized in order to get at the true facts of the case. I am convinced that your organi- 
zation will as quickly and as easily overcome the difficulties created by this case as did 
the German unions under similar circumstances.”’ 


In closing his interesting letter President Legien expresses for himself, 
and transmits for his fellow trade unionists of Germany, the fraternal and 
sincere good wishes for success of the labor movement of America and its 
officers and members. We feel sure that organized labor of America will be 
glad to accord Brother Legien a hearty welcome and to help in every way 
to make his stay interesting and enjoyable; to arrange meetings and hear 
his addresses with deepest interest; and to afford him every opportunity to 
learn the work, the character, the methods, and the achievements of the 
trade union movement of America. 





Grit your teeth and organize! 





This issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is belated several days 
by reason of our enforced attendance in court in the contempt proceedings 
before Justice Wright against Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison. 
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Report on Wages and Hours in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, Issued by U. S. Bureau of Labor. 


AGES and hours of labor in the iron 
W and steel industry form the main subject 

of Bulletin No. 97, about to be issued by 
the Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. The facts presented are the result of 
the investigation which the Commissioner of 
Labor made in compliance with a Senate resolu- 
tion. This investigation covered nearly all the 
iron and steel plants in the United States—338 
blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills being 
included—and wages and hours of labor being 
reported for 172,706 employes, who represent over 
80 per cent of all a in the branches of the 
industry investigated. 

The fact that stands out most strikingly in the 
labor conditions in the iron and steel industry in 
the United States is the unusually long schedule 
of working hours to which the larger number of 
the employes are subject. 

During May, 1910, the period covered by this 
investigation, 50,000, or 29 per cent, of the 173,000 
employes of blast furnaces and steel works and 
rolling mills covered by this report, customarily 
worked seven days per week, and 20 per cent of 
them eighty-four hours or more per week; in effect 
a twelve-hour working day every day in the week 
including Sunday. The evil of seven-day work 
was particularly accentuated by the fact developed 
in the investigation that the seven-day work- 
ing week was not confined to the blast furnace 
department where there is a metallurgical neces- 
sity for continuous operation, and in which de- 
partment 88 per cent of the employes worked 
seven days a week; but it was also found that, toa 
considerable extent, in other departments where 
no such metallurgical necessity can be claimed, 
productive work was carried on on Sunday just as 
on other days of the week. For example, in some 
establishments the Bessemer converters, the open- 
hearth furnaces, and blooming, rail, and structural 
mills were found operating seven days a week for 
commercial reasons only. 

The hardship of a twelve-hour day and a seven- 
day week is still further increased by the fact that 
every week or two weeks, as the case may be, when 
the employes on the day shift are transferred to 
the night shift, and vice versa, they must remain 
on duty without relief either eighteen or twenty- 
four consecutive hours, according to the practice 
adopted for the change of shift. The most common 
plan to effect this change is to work one shift of 
employes on the day of change through the entire 
twenty-four hours, the succeeding shift working 
tne regular twelve hours. In some instances the 
change is effected by having one shift remain on 
duty eighteen hours and the succeeding shift 
eighteen. During the time that one shift is on 
duty, of course, the employes on the other shift 
om the same number of hours of relief from 

uty. 

That much of the Sunday labor which has been 
Prevalent in the steel industry is no more neces- 
sary than in other industries is shown conclusively 
by the fact that at the time of the investigation 


made in 1910 by the Bureau of Labor into the con- 
ditions of labor in the Bethlehem Stee] Works the 
President of the Steel Corporation directed the 
rigid enforcement of a resolution, adopted three 
years previous, cutting out a large part of Sunday 
work except in the blast-furnace department. 
Even in the blast-furnace department, where there 
is a metallurgical necessity be continuous opera- 
tion day and night throughout seven days of the 
week, there is practically nothing except the 
desire to economize in the expense of production 
that prevents the introduction of a system that 
would give each employe one day of rest out of 
the seven. 

Since the beginning of the present investigation, 
however, this matter of abolishing seven-day work 
for the individual employes in the blast furnaces, 
as well as in other departments of the industry, 
has received the attention of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, and through a committee of 
that organization a plan has been proposed which 
gives each employe one day of rest each week, and 
which does away with the twenty-four, or the 
eighteen, hours of consecutive work required when 
changing from the day to the night shift. A num- 
ber of plants throughout the country have, at the 
instance of the institute, adopted this plan or some 
modification of it, and have successfully operated 
it for several months. 

Somewhat more in detail the tables of this report 
show that of the 172,706 employes covered therein 
working hours were reported for 172,671, Of this 
number 73,529 (42.58 per cent) had a working week 
of seventy-two hours or over, which is, in effect, 
at least a twelve hour day for six days a week. 
Over one-fourth of all the employes (26.63 per 
cent) had a regular working week of more than 
seventy-two hours, which means some work on 
Sunday. Over 35,000 (20.59 per cent of all) hada 
working week of eighty-four or more hours, which 
is at least twelve hours every day of the week, in- 
cluding Sunday. Nearly two-thirds of all the em- 
ployes had a working week of over sixty hours; 
22.63 per cent of all the employes had a working 
week of just sixty hours, while only 14.39 per 
cent had a working week of less than sixty hours. 

During the investigation those in charge of 
plants have in their discussions with representa- 
tives of the Labor Bureau frequently emphasized 
the fact that the men working these very long 
hours are not kept busy all the time. To some ex- 
tent this is perfectly true; but the employes in 
question are on duty and subject to orders during 
the entire period, and they are not, except in rare 
instances, allowed to leave the plant. It is not 
simply the character or the continuity of the work, 
but the fact that in the case of the twelve-hour- 
a-day man something over one-half of each 
twenty-four hours—more than three-fourths of his 
waking hours—is spent on duty in the mills, 
which is of significance to the worker and his 
family. Nothing has been done by the manufac- 
turers, nor have any proposals been made to lessen 
the proportion of men working seventy-two hours 
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or more per week, or at least twelve hours a day 
for six days a week. The proportion as shown in 
this investigation (43 percent) remains unchanged, 
being unaffected by the plan to give the men who 
were working eighty-four hours per week one day 
of rest in seven. 

An added significance attaches to the conditions 
of labor here described as characteristic of the iron 
and steel industry when we consider that the gen- 
eral tendency in other industries for years past has 
been toward a shorter working-day. Years ago the 
ten-hour day became almost a standard. Since that 
time further reductions have brought the working- 
day to nine, and, in many cases, to six hours, and 
this reduction has been accompanied by a part 
holiday on Saturday. It is therefore in striking 
contrast to this general tendency in other indus- 
tries to find in a great basic industry, such as that 
part of the iron and steel industry covered in this 
report, that approximately only 14 per cent of the 
173,000 employes worked less than 60 hours per 
week and almost 43 per cent worked 72 hours orover. 

Another striking characteristic of the labor con- 
ditions in the iron and steel industry is the large 
proportion of unskilled workmen in the labor 
force. These unskilled workmen are very largely 
recruited from the ranks of recent immigrants. 
For the industry as a whole not far from one-half 
of the 91,463 employes in the productive iron and 
steel occupations included within this investiga- 
tion were of the class of unskilled workmen. In 
the blast furnace department, the largest single 
department in the industry, more than two-thirds 
of the 24,722 employes in productive occupations 
were unskilled Jaborers, a large proportion of 
whom do not yet speak or understand English; 
and even in the South the number of immigrants 
employed in the industry is rapidly increasing. 

Taking the employes in all occupations in the 
industry, nearly €0 per cent are foreign born, and 
nearly two thirds of the foreign born are of the 
Slavic races. Large as is the proportion that un- 
skilled lal.or forms of the total force in the iron 
and steel industry, steel experts have noted the 
fact that the tendency of recent years has been 
steadily toward the reduction of the number of 
highly skilled men employed and the establish- 
ment of the general wage on the basis of common 
or unskilled labor. Nor is this tendency likely to 
diminish, since each year sees a wider use of me- 
chanical appliances which unskilled labor can 
easily be trained to handle. 

Of the total of 172,706 employes, 13,868, or 8 03 
per cent, earned less than 14 cents per hour; 
20,527, or 11.89 per cent, earned 14 and under 16 
cents; anil 51,417, or 29.77 per cent, earned 16 
and under 18 cents, Thus 85,812, or 49.69 per cent 
of all the employes, received less than 18 cents per 
hour. Those earning 18 and under 25 cents per 
hour numbered 46,132, or 26.71 per cent, while 
40,762, or 23.61 per cent, earned 25 centsand over. 
A few very highly skilled employes received $1.25 
per hour; and those receiving 50 cents and over 
per hour numbered 4,403, or 255 per cent of all 
employes. 

In general it may be said that earnings of less 
than 18 cents per hour represent unskilled labor. 
The group earning 18 and under 25 cents per hour 
represents semi-skilled workmen, while those 
earning 25 cents and over per hour are skilled em- 
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ployes. The most common rate per hour for 
unskilled labor in the New England district was 
15 cents; in the Eastern district 13 and 14 cents; 
in the Pittsburgh district 16 and 17 cents; in the 
Great Lakes and Middle West district 15, 16, and 
17 cents; and in the Southern district 10, 121, 
and 13% cents. 

It must not be assumed, of course, that employe 
working at these rates and for the hours } 
shown can work throughout the year, for employ- 
ment in the iron and steel industry is very irregu- 
lar, and most irregular among the workmen of th 
least skill and working at the lowest wage. 

Summaries of recent official reports of earning: 
and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry 
in Great Britain, and of hours of labor in that in- 
dustry in Austria, which are given in the sa 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, furnish the ma- 
terial for some interesting general comparison 
with American conditions. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Railroad Employes’ Department of the 
American Federation of Labor held its annual 
convention in Atlanta, Ga., during the sessions of 
the American Federation of Labor convention last 
November. Being unable to conclude its labors 
there on account of pressure of business calling so 
many of the executive officers away, adjournment 
was taken to meet in Chicago, Ill., on January 4 
1912, where, after two strenuous days, the work 
was finally disposed of. The next meeting will take 
place in Kansas City, Mo., some time in March. 
H. B. Perham, President of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, Star Building, St. Louis, Mo., was 
re-elected Chairman; J. A. Franklin, President, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers, Law Building, Kansas 
City, Kans., Vice-Chairman, and A. B. Lowe, 
President International Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employes, Vanol Building, S:. Louis, 
Mo., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Among the more important business transacted 
was that of the admission to membership of the 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter uational 
Alliance and tbe Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
raiors, and Paperhangers, under juris:lictional 
arrangements satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

The various strikes in different parts of the 
country were thoroughly discussed and future 
movements agreed upon. 

There are a great number of local Federations on 
railroads in existence which are not at present 
amenable to department rules and reyulations, 
and steps were taken in the direction «f getting 
those Federations to join the regular movement, 
with the object of harmonizing matters and bring- 
ing all under one general law. 

The transportation brotherhoods have a feclera- 
tion of their own composed of the organizations o! 
the Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and Train- 
men, and working agreements can be made bet weet 
the two Federations on any system of railroad 
where such a course would be mutually agreeable 
to the employes. The way is open now for a per- 
fect federation of railroad employes wheneve: and 
wherever the employes are ready for such action, 
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Brewers’ Compensation and. Pension Plan.” 


have embarked together upon a plan which, 

if carried out, will go a long way to demon- 
strate that a constructive program for the improve- 
ment of conditions of labor can be carried out by 
independent corporations acting in concert, and, 
even more revolutionary, by a co-operative agree- 
ment between the employers and the unions. 

For nearly two years, a committee representing 
the Brewers’ Association and the International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America 
has been working out a scheme for accident com- 
pensation and old-age pensions, the provisions of 
which are this month being sent out to the various 
unions and companies for ratification. As a basis 
for this plan, an investigation of the accidents in 
the brewery industry was carried on, and reports 
received from 16,374 workmen. 

In line with the German insurance system the 
plan recognizes at the outset the crucial impor- 
tance of accident prevention.. The rules as worked 
out provide that the employers must comply with 
the State laws dealing with safety in factories, but 
the Board of Directors and Award may require 
further safety devices to be installed and may also 
make rules with regard to proper sanitation. This 
provision virtually gives the board of directors the 
power of supervision over the breweries in matters 
that fall naturally under the jurisdiction of the 
most effective and best equipped State boards of 
factory inspectors. This provision will, it is felt, 
be a most effective supplement to State inspection. 
Moreover, if a workman is injured because the 
employer has failed to install such safety appli- 
ances, the employer is liable to a fine, imposed by 
his fellow-employers, equal to 5 per cent of the 
total compensation which has to be paid to the 
injured workman. 

Under the terms of the plan a fund will be 
created, each employer paying 1.5 per cent of 
the amount of his pay-roll and each employe 
paying .5 per cent of his wages. The compensation 
is to apply to all workmen or other persons em- 
ployed by the brewers, and the pension provision 
is to apply also to the salaried officials employed 
by the union. Such a piece of recognition of a 
unio a legitimate organization, qualified to 
employ agents whose standing in the industry is 
recognized and incorporated in a mutual benefit 
plan the whole trade, is calculated fairly to 
take the breath away from the officials now in con- 
trol he National Manufacturers’ Association. 
in employe must, if he takes advantage of the 
compensation that is offered, waive all other legal 
rights to recover it. An employer, if he is sued, 
may pay damages out of the compensation fund. 

_In brief, the compensation is as follows: First 
aid is to be provided for all injuries. In case 
of temporary disability, a workman is to re- 
celve trom the fund 65 per cent of his wages 


*Joh 


Tits brewers and brewery workers of America 


Fitch in the Survey. 


after the first week, unless he is disabled for a pe- 
riod longer than four weeks, in which case he will 
receive compensation for the first week also. In 
case of total disability not resulting in death 
within two years, the workman is to receive 65 
per cent of his wages for a period of five years. 
In no case, whether of temporary or permanent 
disability, is a workman to receive less than $5 or 
more than $20 per week; yet, in the latter case, 
his total benefit must be no less than his death 
benefit would have been in case he had died. In 
case of ‘‘unquestioned’’ total disability, a man 
may be paid a lump sum, equal to the total weekly 
payments for five years. 

In case of death resulting from accident within 
two years from the date of accident the widow, or 
the dependents of the deceased, are to receive a 
sum equal to 300 times 65 percent of his weekly 
wages at the time of the injury (roughly four 
years’ wages), but the total must not exceed 
$3,400.. Funeral expenses to the amount of $150 
may be advanced and later deducted from the 
benefit. This compensation is to be paid irre- 
spective of negligence, assumption of risk, or any 
other statutory or common law defense. 

Under the pension provisions, which are to be 
paid out of the same fund, a man who has been in 
the service of a member of the association for 
twenty-five years, and has arrived at the age of 
sixty years, may be retired and receive a weekly 
pension for the remainder of his life equal to one- 
half his average weekly wage during the six 
months prior to his retirement, and a man may 
also be retired at any time on the same pension on 
account of incapacity. Twelve months’ cessation 
of work for any cause is not tointerfere with a man’s 
record of continuous employment. Furthermore, a 
man may freely change his employment from one 
brewery to another in the association without los- 
ing his record for continuous service—an arrange- 
ment which would be quite impossible under such 
pension schemes as those of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad or the United States Steel Corporation. 
The compensation is to go into effect as soon as 
adopted, while the pension provisions are to be in 
effect January 1, 1913. 

The fund is to be administered by a board to be 
known as the Board of Directors and Award. Three 
men from the Brewers’ Association and three from 
the Brewery Workers’ Union are to constitute this 
board. There are also to be local boards of award with 
the right of appeal from the decisions of the local 
boards to the Board of Directors and Award. The 

lan is to go into effect when approved by a ma- 
jority of the members of the Brewery Workers’ 
Union as expressed in a referendum vote, and by 
brewery proprietors whose output represents 40 
per cent of the output of beer in the United States. 
The Brewery Workers’ Union has already ex- 
pressed itself as favoring the principle involved 
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in the plan, nor}jis it thought that there will be 
great difficulty in securing the co operation of 
more than enough brewery proprietors to put the 
plan into effect. 
jit is felt that with the co-operative plan for pre- 
venting casualties the accident rate in the brewery 
trade will be brought down in the same way that 
the New England mill owners have reduced fire 
risks through their mutuals; that the stable rela- 
tions established through the agreement with the 
unions will prove beneficial from an operating 
standpoint; and that the brewers will gain by 
setting the highest labor standard of any industry 
in America. 

The significance of the plan will be seen when 
it is noted that the Brewers’ Association represents 
65 to 70 per cent of the output of the United States 
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and that its members employ in the neighborhood 
of 70,000 men. It is also a significant thing that 
the union members of the committee that drew 
up the plan took the ground that their members 
ought to contribute to this compensation and 
pension fund. The compensation provided for in 
the plan is much more liberal than that of the 
Steel Corporation or the International Harvester 
Company. Nor does it tend to hamper the freedom 
of action of the employe,as does the service pension 
scheme advocated by the American Electric Light 
Associations. ; 

The plan as worked out by the joint action of 
employer and employe appears to be one that will 
make for greater harmony and mutual good feel- 
ing in the industry. Its operation will be watched 
with great interest. 





Report of McNamara Ways and Means 
Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6, 79/2. 


To the Members of the Executive Council, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


COLLEAGUES: At the request of the officers and 
members of the international unions whose head- 
quarters are located at Indianapolis, Ind., the 
Executive Council selected a committee to be 
known as ‘‘The McNamara Ways and Means Com- 
mittee.’’ The duty of this committee was to en- 
deavor to secure funds for the defense of John J. 
and J. B. McNamara, who were accused of grave 
crimes, in whose innocence the men of labor and a 
large part of the general public then believed, and 
who had been taken from their home State with- 
out warrant of law. As reported to you from time 
to time, and which also was reported to the At- 
lanta Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, the committee endeavored, by all honor- 
able means within its power, to carry out the in- 
structions of the appeal to the working people of 
our country to contribute a sufficient sum in order 
to adequately defend the accused men before the 
courts, and also to prosecute those who were in- 
dicted in Indiana upon the charge of kidnapping. 
Your committee also devised a number of projects 
to secure funds in addition to those which would 
be voluntarily contributed, as stated. The projects 
were: The issuance of a stamp to be affixed to 
letters; a button to be worn on the lapel; and we 
entered into an arrangement with Mr. W. M. 
Seely, of Dayton, Ohio, for the production of a 
moving-picture film and its exhibition, part of the 
proceeds of all of which was to go toward the fund 
authorized to be created. 

You will recall that at the meeting of the Exec- 
utive Council and of the officers of the Building 


Trades, Metal Trades, and Union Label Trades 
Departments, held in Washington last June, Hon. 
Clarence S. Darrow, the attorney who already had 
been retained as chief counsel in the defense of 
the McNamaras, appeared before that meeting 
and declared inasmuch as he and other counsel 
would be required in all probability to remain in 
Los Angeles for an indefinite period, possibly two 
years, that they would have to close up their busi- 
ness offices in their home cities; that because of 
the number of best experts on the effect of ex- 
plosives, whose services would be essential to a 
proper defense; that because of a large number of 
witnesses from all parts of the country, whose 
constant attendance at Los Angeles would be 
necessary during the entire period of the examina- 
tion, preliminaries, and during the trial—that be- 
cause of all of these it would be necessary to raise 
a fund of not less than $300,000. You, the other 
members of the conference, as well as this com- 
mittee, were astonished, and so expressed them- 
selves, that so large an amount would be necessary 
fora proper defense of the McNamaras and the 
prosecution of the kidnappers. Fully persuaded, 
however, of the innocence of the accused men, 
you directed that every effort be made to create 
as large a fund as possible, at the same time 
declaring that we were not under any circum- 
stances obligated to raise any stipulated sun 
Your committee proceeded to carry out the 
mission intrusted to its care to the fullest, and 
there were received and expended amounts 4s 
shown in the report of Mr, Frank Morrison, the 
Secretary of this committee, and which report 1s 
made a part hereof. It should be stated that due 
to the urgent requests of chief counsel, Mr. Darrow, 
for the transmission of moneys, ycur committee 
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authorized the Secretary to transmit to Mr. Dar- 
row, from time to time, such amounts as he re- 
quested and we were in position to forward in 
sums of not less than $10,000. 

On the evening of December 1, 1911, there was 
published in the press throughout the country the 
statement that the McNamara brothers were not 
only guilty, but that they had pleaded guilty 
tothe crime charged against them. We immedi- 
ately discontinued the appeal or request for con- 
tributions, and also the transmission of moneys to 
Mr. Darrow. 

Because several of the members of the commit- 
tee were not in Washington for a few days after 
December 1, it was impossible to hold a meeting 
until December 6, 1911. On that date your com- 
mittee met and sent a telegram to Mr. Darrow in- 
quiring when it would be convenient to him to 
have a conference with your committee at Wash- 
ington, to which we received reply that he could 
not then definitely state. Your committee then 
prepared and on December 7, 1911, issued a state- 
ment to the American public on the McNamara 
case, copy of which is part of this report. 

We have every reason to believe that this state- 
ment has corrected many misapprehensions re- 
garding the action of the labor movement and its 
men in connection with this entire case. 

Part of the purpose of the conference we de- 
sired with Attorney Darrow was to ascertain what 
balance of funds he had of the money trans- 
mitted tohim. The necessity for this information 
was supplied by receipt of a letter from him, 
written to Mr. Morrison, under date of December 
22, 1911, requesting that $10,000 be transmitted to 
him at once. By reason of the fact that at the 
time of the receipt of the request, December 29, 
1911, there was not that amount in the hands of 
Secretary Morrison, and the further fact that we 
had declared that no further money should be 
transmitted to Mr. Darrow in connection with this 
case, the money was not forwarded, 

Your committee has endeavored to perform the 
duty assigned toit faithfully and earnestly. We 
are conscious of this one fact, that any attempt 
to cast odium upon our movement or to hold it or 
its men responsible, because two men have been 
guilty of a great crime, is not only unjust but that 
the attempt will fail, and the true uplift, humani- 
tarian work of our labor. movement is becoming 
tobe more generally recognized and appreciated 
by the thinking, liberty-loving people of our 
country. 

We can not close this report without empha- 
sizing the attitude of our movement regarding 
violence, brutality, or the destruction of life or 
property, no matter by whom. These methods are 
inhuman, they are foreign and inimical to the 
methods and high aims of the labor movement of 
our country. No portion of the people of America 
are more severely injured by the employment of 
such methods than are the workers organized in 
the labor movement. We desire to reiterate that 
portion of our statement issued on December 
7, 1911: 

“Therefore, quite apart from the spirit of hu- 
Manitarianism and justice which prompts the 


activities of the organized labor movement, policy 
and hopes for success forbid the resort to violence. 
The American labor movement and its men are 
loyal Americans and seek to obtain the abolition 
of wrongs and the attainment of their rights within 
the law. 

“Organized labor of America has no desire to 
condone the crimes of the McNamaras. It joins in 
the satisfaction that the majesty of the law and 
justice has been maintained and the culprits com- 
mensurately punished for their crime. 

“And yet it is an awful commentary upon exist- 
ing conditions when any one man, among all the 
millions of workers, can bring himself to the 
frame of mind that the only means to secure jus- 
tice for labor is in violence, outrage and murder. 

“It is cruelly unjust to hold the men of the labor 
movement either legally or morally responsible for 
the crime of an individual member. No such moral 
code or legal responsibility is placed upon any 
other association of men in our country. 

‘*In so far as we have the right to speak, in the 
name of organized labor, we welcome any investi- 
gation which either Federal or State courts may 
undertake. The sessions of the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor are held with open 
doors that all may see and hear what is being 
said and done. The books, accounts, and corre- 
spondence of the American Federation of Labor 
are open to any competent authority, who may 
desire to make a study or an investigation of 
them. 

‘‘The men of organized labor, in common with 
all our people, are grieved beyond expression in 
words at the loss of life, and the destruction of 
property, not only in the case under discussion, 
but in any other case which may have occurred. 
We are hurt and humiliated to think that any man 
connected with the labor movement should have 
been guilty of either. The lesson this grave crime 
teaches will, however, have its salutary effect. It 
will demonstrate now more than ever, the inhu- 
manity, as well as the futility of resorting to vio- 
lence in the effort to right wrongs, or to attain 
rights,” SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
JAMES SHORT, 
President, Building Trades Department. 
Wo. J. SPENCER, 
Secretary, Building Trades Department. 
JAMES O’CONNELL, 
President, Metal Trades Department. 
A. J. BERRES, 
Secretary, Metal Trades Depariment. 
JOHN B. LENNON, 
President, Union Label Trades Department. 
THOMAS F, TRACY, 
Secretary, Union Label Trades Department. 


NoTEe.—In accordance with the assurance given 
that an itemized statement of our receipts and 
expenditures, at the proper time, would be pub- 
lished, the financial report which was attached will 
be submitted to the auditors selected by the Exec- 
utive Council and then published. 
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The Lid Off the Melting Pot.” 


UNSANITARY AND UNSAFE WORKING 
CONDITIONS. 


‘Relative to the effect of recent immigration 
upon native American and older immigrant wage- 
earners in the United States, it may be stated, in 
the first place, that the lack of industrial training 
and experience of the recent immigrant before 
coming to the United States, together with his 
illiferacy and inability to speak English, has had 
the effect of exposing the original employes to 
unsafe and unsanitary working conditions, or has 
led to the imposition of conditions of employment 
which the native American or older immigrant 
employes have considered unsatisfactory and in 
some cases unbearable, 

‘‘When the older employes have found dangerous 
and unhealthy conditions prevailing in the mines 
and manufacturing establishments, and have pro- 
tested, the recent immigrant employes, usually 
through ignorance of mining or other working 
methods, have manifested a willingness to accept 
the alleged unsatisfactory conditions. In a large 
number of cases the lack of training and experience 
of the southern and eastern European affects only 
his own safety. On the other hand, his ignorant 
acquiescence in dangerous and unsanitary working 
conditions may make the continuance of such con- 
ditions possible and become a menace to a part or 
the whole of an operating force of an untrained 
establishment. 

‘In mining, the presence of an untrained em- 
ploye may constitute an element of danger to the 
entire body of workmen. Zhere seems to bea direct 
causal relation between the extensive employment 
of recent immigrants in American mines and the 
extraordinary increase within recent years in the 
number of mining accidents. It is an undisputed 
fact that the greatest number of accidents in 
bituminous coal mines arise from two causes: (1) 
the recklessness, and (2) the ignorance and inex- 
perience of employes. When the lack of training 
of the recent immigrant abroad is considered in 
connection with the factthat he becomes a workman 
in the mines immediately upon his arrival in this 
country, and when it is recalled that a large pro- 
portion of the new arrivals are not only illiterate 
and unable to read any precautionary notices 
posted in the mines, but also unable to speak 
English, and consequently without ability to com- 
prehend instructions intelligently, the inference is 
plain that the employment of recent immigrants 
has caused a deterioration in working conditions. 


HOW FOREIGN LABORERS LIVE. 


‘‘Housing and living conditions vary little, or 
not at all, even among the various communities in 
the Middle West and Northwest. Freight cars, 
fitted up inside with from eight to ten bunks, are 
used as sleeping quarters. Separate cars are used 
as kitchens and as dining-rooms. The bunks in 


the sleeping cars have been roughly put together, 
four in either end of each car, leaving ample space 
in the middle even when two extra bunks are 
crowded in. There is usually a table in this clear 
space where the men play cards and sometimes eat 
instead of in the regular mess car. Even with ten 
men in one car, they can not be described as 
crowded. 

‘‘The kitchen car is fitted with a range, tables, 
an ice-chest, and numerous lockers in which the 
provisions are kept. The cook or cooks sleep here 
in one end of the ear, and sometimes an interpreter 
is with them. The mess car is always next to the 
kitchen. Through its entire length, in the middle, 
runs a plain board table, a bench of equal length 
on either side, with lockers on the walls wh 
the tableware is kept. . . 

‘*The camps are on sidings, ladders being 1 raised 
to the open doorways. So long as the work is 
within several miles of the camp, the car is not 
moved, the men traveling to and fro on hand-cars; 
but when necessary a switch-engine appears and 
hauls the entire camp to the next siding, or switch, 
causing the men no other inconvenience than, in 
case of those who bake their own bread, the build- 
ing of a new bake-oven—a small cave in an em- 
bankment or hillside often furnishing ample 
convenience. 

‘‘Kach gang is a racial unit, living in separate 
cars and usually in a separate camp. Sometimes 
Bulgarians and Croatians, Croatians and Ruman- 
ians and Italians, were found in the same camp, 
but it seemed that Greeks could not live peace- 
ably with any other race. Croatians and Bulga- 
rians, speaking practically the same language, 
fraternize readily; but Bulgarians and Rumanians 
must be kept apart from the Greeks, both of the 
former being secessionists from the Church of the 
Greek Patriarch, with tendencies anti-fraternal in 
high degree. 

‘Everywhere the men pay their own living ex- 
penses. The companies pay the wages of the cooks, 
equal to those of the laborers. Fuel, sometimes 
old ties, sometimes coal, sometimes both, is sup- 
plied free. The cooking ranges and the kitchen 
utensils are bought by the men. Theoretically, the 
men may buy their provisions from whom they 
please. The average amount put into the common 
living fund is from $6 to $10 a month. The Croa- 
tians seem to live most generously; the Greeks and 
Buigarians most plainly. The reputation of the 
Cros.ians among the foremen for generous ‘iving 
may rest, however, more on their propensity to 
use liquor; for only they of all the races a‘e not 
sober, though their sprees are periodical ‘ather 
than continuous. But even the Bulgarians, sid to 
be the most sober, have acquired the almost univer- 
sal habit of beer drinking. 

‘The houses occupied by laborers on coustruc- 
tion work throughout the South are of chea) con- 
struction and built for only temporary use. . . . 
They are about eight feet high from the floor :o the 
eaves, fourteen feet wide, and from fourt<«en to 


* From the “Immigration Problem,’’ Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
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sixty feet om They usually have a comb roof 
of about four feet pitch, which gives more air than 
the flat tops which are more rarely found. Bunks 
built one above the other, against the walls, serve 
as beds, while a stove in the center furnishes both 
cooking and heating accommodations. All bed- 
ding is supplied by the men, and consists in most 
cases of a pile of straw, obtained from a nearby 
farm, sometimes in a filthy case, but often lying 
loose in the bunk. 

“From twenty to thirty men occupy a bunk-house 
fifty feet long. Cooking is done on the stoves in the 
houses in winter; in summer out of doors, or ina 
little hut built by the men themselves. These huts 
built by the immigrants are usually of sod, placed 
ina frame of poles, and are either square with a 
flat top, or cone-shaped like an Indian tepee. Oth- 
ers are built of odd ends of planks, scraps of tar 
paper or tin. Some of the Italians build very at- 
tractive huts of discarded powder cans. By cutting 
the cans down the side seam, after the ends are 
knocked out, small rectangular blocks of tin are 
obtained, and by nailing these over a frame of 
boards, the appearance of a corrugated iron house 
is given. 

eWhere the work is double-tracking, box-cars 
placed on a temporary track near the work and 
fitted up as camp cars are used. These cars have 
astove in the center, a double deck of berths at 
either end, and windows about eighteen inches 
square cut in either side. In the cases where a 
married man, usually a foreman, is among the 
immigrants, the house is of a better grade. Al- 
though built of the same material as the shanties, 
they are more closely built and are usually lined 
with paper. The general plan followed is a three- 
room, one-story house, one room being used for 
cooking and dining and the remaining two as liv- 
ing and sleeping rooms. 

“The majority of the immigrants do their own 
cooking, each man for himself, or else they form 
groups of five to ten, when the men take it by 
turns to do the cooking for the others in the 
group. There are a few boarding places on the 
American plan, but these are rare, and are always 
where there is a foreign foreman with his family 
on the work. An occasional boarding group is 
found where all the men buy their own provi- 
sions, each man for himself, having it cooked by 
the woman who conducts the h uuse, and who 
charges the men $2.50 for cooking and washing. 
This custom is found more widely among the 
Croatians. Of all the different methods, individual 
cooking is the most prevalent. 

“The cost of living is about $10 per man for the 
Croatians for a month, and the same for the 
Slovaks, and from $5 to $7 for the Italians. The 
Italians live mainly upon bread and macaroni and 
bologna sausage, which accounts for the extremely 
low cost of their maintenance. At their noon meai, 
on the work, a whole gang may be seen eating 
simply a loaf of bread and a pickle or a piece of 
bologna sausage. At night they cook a stew made 
of macaroni, tamales, and potatoes and a small 
Scrap of meat. For breakfast they have bread and 
coffee and bologna sausage. When not working 
the majority of the Italians eat only two meals a 
day. The other foreign races eat meat for both 


Supper and breakfast, in addition to a good deal 
of canned food.” 
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THE IMMIGRANT’S EARNINGS AND 
LIVING. 


‘Another salient fact in connection with the 
recent immigrant labor supply has been the neces- 
sitous condition of the newcomers upon their 
arrival in American industrial communities. .Im- 
migrants from the south and east of Europe have 
usually had but a few dollars in their possession 
when their final destination in this country has 
been reached. During the past eight years the 
average amount per person among these immi- 

rants has been about one-third as much as among 
immigrants from northern and western Europe. 
Consequently, finding it absolutely imperative to 
engage in work at once, they have not been in a 
position to take exception to wages or working 
conditions, but must obtain employment on the 
terms offered or suffer from actual want. 

“The standards of living of the recent industrial 
workers from the south and east of Europe have 
also been very low. Furthermore, the recent immi- 
grants being usually single, or, if married, having 
left their wives abroad, have in large measure 
adopted a group instead of a family living arrange- 
ment, and thereby have reduced their cost of liv- 
ing toa point far below that of the American, or 
of the older immigrant in the same industry. The 
method of living often followed is that commonly 
known as the ‘boarding-boss’ system, which has 
already been described in considerable detail. 

“Under this general method of living, which 
prevails among the greater proportion of the immi- 
grant households, the entire outlay for necessary 
living expenses of each adult member ranges from 
$9 to $15 each month. The additional expenditures 
of the recent immigrant wage-earners are small. 
Every effort has been made to save as much as 
possible. The entire life interest and activity of 
the average wage-earner from southern and east- 
ern Europe has seemed to revolve about three 
points: (1) To earn the largest possibie amount 
under the existing conditions of work; (2) to live 
upon the basis of minimum cheapness, anu (3) to 
save as much as possible. All living arrangements 


-have been subordinated to the desire to reduce the 


cost of living to its lowest level. Comfort seems 
not to be considered,’’ 


EARNINGS OF AMERICANS AND 
FOREIGNERS. 


‘‘A study of more than 5,000 wage-earners in all 
sections of the country showed that the average 
daily earnings of native white Americans were 
$2.43 and of immigrants $1.68. 

‘‘The highest average daily earnings of any race 
of southern and eastern Europe were shown by the 
North Italians, the members of this race earning 
on an average $1.86 each day, while no other re- 
cent immigrants had average earnings in excess of 
$1.59. The Irish of foreign birth averaged $2.33 
per diem. 

‘Very few southern and eastern Europeans, as 
contrasted with native white Americans and Brit- 
ish and northern European immigrants, appeared 
in the higher classification of earnings. More than 
three tenths of the native white Americans and 
more than one-fourth of the Irish of foreign birth, 
as against only one-twentieth of the recent immi- 
grant employes, earned $3 or more each day. 
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About one-tenth of the {native American and for- 
eign-born Irish, and practically none of the recent 
immigrants, showed daily earnings in excess of $4. 

‘‘Three-fifths of the recent immigrant laborers 
in the east, south,and southwest, and more than 
four-fifths of those in the middle west and north- 
west, earned as much as $1.50 each. On the other 
hand, none of the southern and eastern Europeans 
in the middle west or northwest, only 7 per cent 
of those in the south and southwest,and 20 per 
cent ofthose in the eastern States, earned $2 or 
mo-e each day.”’ 


FOREIGN WORKERS’ EFFECT ON WAGES. 


Immigration has checked increase of wages for 
the native-born American worker. 

‘The low standards of the southern and eastern 
European, his ready acceptance of a low wage and 
existing working conditions, his lack of perma- 
nent interest in the occupation and community in 
which he has been employed, his attitude toward 
labor organizations, his slow progress toward as- 
similation, and his willingness seemingly to accept 
indefinitely without protest certain wages and 
conditions of employment, have rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult for the older classes of employes 
to secure improvements in conditions or advance- 
ment in wages since the arrival in considerable 
numbers of southern and eastern European wage- 
earners. 

‘‘As a general proposition, it may be said that 
all improvements in conditions and increases in 
rates of pay have been secured in spite of their 
presence.”’ 


THE ARIZONA “RECALL” STORY IN A 
NUT SHELL.* 


People who regard Arizona as excessively 
‘‘radical’’ and look upon her new constitution as 
‘ta zoological garden of legislative freaks,’’ as did 
President Taft, and then extol the courage and 
wisdom of the revolutionary fathers, either have 
no historic sense or lack the saving grace of 
humor. The fight in Arizona for a form of govern- 
ment to meet the needs of the twentieth century, 
and that of the fathers to gain economic and 
political freedom from Great Britain is, in essence, 
one and the same thing. If you have a picture of 
“Signing the Declaration’ on your library walls, 
you should have a copy of the Arizona constitu- 
tion on the shelves. 

For a generation Arizona has been at the mercy 
of Federal Judges, Governors, and office holders, 
appointed from Washington at the dictation of the 
railroads and mining interests. The people were 
helpless and knew it. They were mercilessly ex- 
ploited by Big Business—literally robbed—(there is 
no other word), political corruption was an ac- 
cepted thing; the corporations ruled and the de- 
velopment of the Territory was impeded. 

With the chance to make a constitution and 
gain self-government through Statehood the hour 
of opportunity struck for the people. The Repub- 
lican party, controlled by the interests, declared 
for ‘‘a safe and sane constitution’’—which meant 
continued rule by themselves. The Democratic 


*Tudson King in “Equity.” 


party, to win, was forced by labor and by the 
whole situation to offset the power of money 
by the power of principles. They promised 
to give the people the constitution they wanted, 
containing the initiative, referendum, recall, direct 
election of Senators, a strong corporation commis. 
sion, protection to labor, etc. The progressives 
won. They wrote the constitution they had pledged 
amidst a storm of abuse, ridicule, and all the 
power the loca! and national Republican niachine 
could bring to bear. They adopted their coustity. 
tion, 80 per cent voting ‘‘yes.’? They carried their 
fight to the National Congress and won. In one 
last effort to save themselves, the corporations in- 
duced President Taft to veto the admission of the 
State. The Recall of Judges was the pretext. The 
Arizona leaders changed their tactics. The pro- 
gressive Senators sprung a filibuster, held up the 
biggest appropriation bill of the session, and 
literally forced the reactionaries to admit Arizona 
on condition that the Recall of Judges be elimi- 
nated, Senator Robert L. Owen made the filibuster 
speech; he was aided by Senators Jonathan 
Bourne, La Follette and others. Again Arizona 
progressives won. 

December 12, 1911, was set for the day to elect 
officers for the new State and vote down the Re- 
call of Judges. The reactionary Republicans 
adopted a progressive platform and put forth a 
ticket composed of the very men who have most 
violently fought every move toward freedom the 
people had made. The progressive Democrats 
adopted a progressive platform and nominated 
progressive men. Under the slogan, ‘‘Put friends 
of the constitution in charge,” they elected every 
State officer and forty-five out of fifty-four mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Both party platforms 
pledged absolutely to resubmit the Recall of Judges 
to the people ‘‘at the earliest possible moment.” 

Talk with the citizens of Arizona, as I have 
done for the past few weeks, and you will be 
struck with the fact that they possess just as good 
common sense as the people of any other State, 
and that they have courage. They do not whine, 
whimper, nor cringe. They are mighty good 
Americans. They know what they have had. 
They know what they want. They are determined 
that the people of Arizona shall rule Arizona, and 
in their struggle for freedom, they have set an ex- 
ample of fighting ability to ‘“‘free-born America” 
which should have a tonic effect upon the people 
of every State in this Union. ; 

Before you throw the constitution of Arizona 
out of the window, turn your portraits of the 
fathers to the wall. 

This young State is ‘‘up to snuff.’’ At the State 
election, December 12, the judicial Recall was 
voted out of the constitution by an overwhelming 
majority in order to obtain Statehood. Aud at the 
same election a Legislature was elected pledged to 
resubmit the judicial Recall at a special e!ection, 
occur perhaps in May, at which time Arizona 454 
sovereign State will vote the judicial Recall back into 
the constitution. And, between now and this probe 
ble May election, look out for some surprises. Att 
zona is ‘‘up to snuff.’ Maybe the President will be 
sorry he vetoed the judicial Recall, for by doing ® 
he has given Arizona, as a sovereign State, occasion 
to do some other things in addition to inserting the 
judicial Recall in constitution. But wait and see. 
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SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE—3915, 

Harry W. Kimball, Field Secretary Massachu- 
setts Savings Insurance League, has given the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the following facts: 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is a new movement, 
only a little more than three years old, and only 
a small group of persons have been active in its 
propaganda. During the year 1911 there has been 
a gain of about $600,000 of insurance in force, 
the total amount at the present time being over 
$2,100,000, and a net gain of 1,842 in the number of 
policyholders, the present total exceeding 5,500. 

On August 1, 1911, the Berkshire County Savings 
Bank of Pittsfield, one of the strongest savings 
banks in Massachusetts, became the third to open 
an Insurance Department, awakening much inter- 
est in the movement in Western Massachusetts. 
Sixteen agencies have been established in Berk- 
shire County. Thirteen savings banks have estab- 
lished public agencies for the Insurance Depart- 
ments, six being established during 1911. Nearly 180 
agencies have been established in factories for the 
benefit of employes, nearly sixty being established 
or arranged for during 1911. 

The manufacturers have also co-operated through 
the organization of mutual benefit associations 
providing for death benefits through savings bank 
life insurance policies. F. W. Bird & Son’s (East 
Walpole) 300 members are insured for $100 each, 
the company contributing equally with the mem- 
bers; at the Charles K. Fox shoe factory, Haver- 
hill, are 250 members, for $100 each, same 
payments. At the Logan, Swift & Brigham factory, 
a mutual benefit association for the women em- 
ployes has a life insurance feature of $100 on each 
member, and the mutual benefit association of the 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, Pittsfield, has 400 
policies for $100, issued by the Berkshire County 
Savings Bank, the employers in both cases mak- 
ing an annual contribution to the association 
funds. K. B. Miller of Pittsfield has also given to 
each employe who has been with him one year a 
$500 life policy, the premiums to be paid by him 
in future. 

The dividends for 1911 declared by the Insurance 
Departments of the Whitman Savings Bank and 
the People’s Savings Bank of Brockton amount on 


the monthly premium policies in the first year to 
8% per cent and in the fourth year to two full 
monthly premiums, or 16%4 percent. This fourth- 
year dividend makes the cost of these policies from 
30 to 35 per cent less than the weekly premium 
policies of the large industrial ae. The 
dividends on the annual premium policies, which 
are strictly intermediate, are increased from 60 to 
in some cases 100 per cent over the dividends of a 
year ago. These dividends make these annual pre- 
mium policies not only cheaper than the interme- 
diate policies of the industrial companies, but also 
cheaper, in most instances, than policies issued by 
the old-line companies. 

One just criticism of the industrial companies 
was the heavy lapse rate on their industrial busi. 
ness. The Savings Insurance Banks, through the 
co-operation of the agencies, have been able to re- 
duce the lapse rate. A comparison of the amount 
of business lapsed in the Whitman and Brockton 
banks with the total amount of issued business 
during the year shows a lapse rate of 15 per cent. 
The percentage of lapse in the industrial business 
of the Metropolitan was 65 per cent and in the Pru- 
dential 78. Therefore, it seems to be well within 
the facts to say that the lapse rate of savings bank 
life insurance is only one-third to one quarter of 
that of the great industrial insurance companies. 
In one of the largest agencies for savings bank life 
insurance—that of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, Beverly—the lapse rate covering a pe- 
riod of over three years has been less than 6 per 
cent of the business. 

“‘Savings bank life insurance,’’ writes Director 
Kimball, “has proved by this year’s experience to 
bea rapidly growing form of public service in Mas- 
sachusetts. Beyond any question the insurance is 
upon a sound and scientific basis. It is aimed to 
conduct the insurance business of the banks in 
such a manner that no unnecessary expense shall 
be incurred, and the interests of the policyholders 
shall be most carefully conserved. The amount of 
over-the-counter business at the agencies and at 
the banks is steadily increasing. The Savings 
Banks of Massachusetts are becoming more and 
more interested in the possibilities of this work, and 
other States are considering the adoption of sim- 
ilar legislation.’’ 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,647 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampsiiire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut,and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Orga: rs, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham, J. D. 
Pierce, P. F. Duffy, Frank H. McCarthy. 

District No. ll.—Middle. 

ing the States of New York, New Jersey, 
ania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
', and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

rs, H. L. Eichelberger, Cal Wyatt, William 
ael Solon, H. T. Keating, John J. Keegan, 
yne, 

District No. Ill —Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Cx olina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organi-ers, William K. Terry, Chas. A. Miles. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 


diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
em s. J.J. Fitzpatrick, Thos. H. Flynn, Jobn L. 


Comp: 
Pennsy 
Colum! 


Hugh F; 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


Organizer, Sim A. Bramlette. 


District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 


Organizers, C. O. Young, Jos. P. Sorensen. 
Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions through 


country. 
This includes: 


ut the 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,01 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


of the 
s toil is 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—The outlook in the 
clay industry is bright. We still have strike on in 
Galesburg, Ill., and hope foran early and favorable 
settlement. The men are standing firm. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Employment quiet in our line 
at this writing. A number of our local unions are 
contemplating change in working hours. We ex- 
pended $150 in benefit for deceased member. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry Uliner.—Since last report we have char- 
tered new unions in Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, 
Mich.; Dallas, Texas, and Worcester, Mass. Our 
local in Muskegon, Mich., expects to establish the 
eight-hour day and in Boston, Mass,. our members 
will make the effort to establish the Saturday half- 
holiday, as well as advance wages, to take effect 
May first. The extensive advertisements through- 
out the East and Middle West, of the World’s Fair 
to be held in San Francisco, are bringing many 
men to this city. The Fair work has not yet 
started and these men only swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. They should not be deceived by the 
advertisements and should take heed of the condi- 
tions as stated by the San Francisco Building 
Trades Council and the Labor Council. 


Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers. 


D. J. Ganley.—Wages and working conditions 
good in our trade. A two weeks’ strike in Newark, 
N. J., obtained for our members an advanice of 25 
cents per day in wages. Employment good in our 
line. 

Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Harry Reiser.—We have secured t! 
eight-hour week in Brockton, Haverhi!!, Lyno, 
Stoucham, and Baltimore. We hope to o))tain the 
same improvement in a number of other cities. 
Our members in Haverhill and Brockton won the 
shorter workday through a month’s strike. Em- 
ployment fairly steady in our trade. 


forty- 


Lathers. 


Ralph V. Brandi.—This is the dull : 
our trade. We had expenditure of $40( 
benefits during the month. 


»ason for 
n death 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions excellent. 
All members, practically, are steadily employed. 
Our trade has seen the necessity of providing * 
death benefit fund, which entitles a member's 
family $200 benefit upon his death. 
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Print Cutters. 


R. H. Scheller.—Our members are fairly well 
employed, and state of employment shows steady 


improvement, 
Tailors. 
W./. Brais.—Our membership is now 12,000, 
We recently organized new unions in New York 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ARIZONA. 


Phanix.—Thomas H. Adams: 

Bartenders’ union is steadily gaining members 
and placing more cards. Printers are especially 
active in booming the union labels. Tailors have 
formed aunion. Musicians, machinists, and cooks 
and waiters are likely to organize. 


ARKANSAS. 


Paragould.—T. J. Cupp: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the condition of unorganized. Work is steady. All 
union men are demanding the union labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Petaluma.—George W. Tooley: 

Unions of painters, plumbers, machinists, and 
teamsters have been organized during the month. 
Condition of organized trades fair. Work is steady 
for union men. 

San Mateo,—J. B. Falvey: 

Conditions show decided improvement. A lock- 
out of twenty months’ standing among the mill 
and lumber men has been settled, and from this 
time on the mills will be run on the union plan. 
The wages of the unorganized workers are from 
25 to 40 per cent lower than the union scale. 
Building trades are well organized and conditions 
are good 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol.—Theodore West: 

Labor generally employed with the exception of 
the building trades, which are slack at this writ- 
ing. The building trades have established the 
eight-hour day. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Washin ton.—L,. A. Sterne: 

Considering the winter season, state of employ- 
mMentis good. The new building of Bureau oF En- 
gtaving aud Printing will be erected by union 
labor. The universal transfer fight is actively sup- 
ported by the trade unionists of this city, and we 
look for . successful outcome. Justice Wright 
recently sued a temporary injunction against 
ee { brewery workers employed in the 
‘ational ‘apitol Brewery to prevent strike. 


FLORIDA. 


’.—G. F. Gilbert: 
speaking, condition of organized labor 
Employment is steady. We have had 
trikes; wages are good, far superior to 


Lakela» 

General! 
here is fai; 
On recent 


City; Vallejo, Cal.; New Haven, Conn.; and Flint, 
Mich. We expended $1,155 in benefits for fourteen 
deceased members; also $1,537 for sick and dis- 
abled members. 


Wire Weavers. 


A. A. Brooks.—Our trade in fair shape. There 
is nothing new to report at this time. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


the wages of the unorganized. Bricklayers and 
plasterers have organized. Have a couple of new 
unions under way. 


GEORGIA. 


Allanta.—Wm. E. Terry: 

Organized labor is steadily growing in the city 
of Atlanta, and since the American Federation of 
Labor convention, held in this city last Novem- 
ber, several new unions have been organized. On 
the first of October, the tailors’ union of this city 
was successful in forcing free workshops for 
its members without strike. They have also 
started a campaign to organize the cheaper 
class of work that is now being sent out of the city 
tobe made in the factories. Recently an Anti-Loan 
Shark Bank was organized in this city for the con- 
venience of small borrowers; this is truly a needed 
reform, for the loan sharks of Georgia and Ala- 
bama are a disgrace to both States, and have kept 
alive the notorious justice of the peace (so called). 
The law affecting loan sharks has been ineffective, 
like most other laws that were intended to protect 
the workers; A move is now under way to do 
away with the practice of feeing the sheriffs, and 
instead to pay them a salary. The Atlanta 
Federation of Trades, moved into their new Labor 
Temple on January ist, a fine building and well 
equipped to meet the needs of this growing body. 
Acommittee is now at work devising ways and 
means to compel the city to furnish free school 
books, A similar move brought results recently in 
Birmingham, Ala., and Nashville, Tenn. After 
many years of effort on the part of organized 
labor, the recent session of the State Legislature 
of Georgia passed a bill creating the office of . 
Commissioner of Labor and tacked on the word 
‘‘Commerce;’’ they made it an elective office in- 
stead of an appointive one, as is the prevailing 
custom in most States. On January ist, the sixty- 
hour law went into effect in this State in all cotton 
mills;the mill owners have heretofore been working 
theiremployes sixty-six hours per week. Prior tothe 
first of the year they posted notices through the 
mills, that, beginning January 1st,they would reduce 
the meager pay for these six hours, that the law com- 
pelled them to cut off. This resulted in the under- 
paid mill employes sending in a committee to the 
superintendent, but without results. A walkout 
followed. Being unorganized and also living in the 
companies’ houses, and compelled to deal with the 
companies’ stores, coupled with biting cold of win- 
ter, they were compelled, after one week’s suspen- 
sion, to accept the companies’ terms and return to 
work on reduced pay. Does any one believe there 
is not a need of a labor movement? If so, just look 
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at the condition of the unorganized workers and 
the question is answered. The granite cutters, on 
May ist, asked for a slight increase in their pay. 
This was denied them and they were forced to 
strike to the number of 500 men. After several 
months of contest, the firms in four cities signed 
agreements and the men returned to work; four 
other cities refused to sign and the strike con- 
tinued until January 5, when, after many con- 
ferences, the contractors consented to terms anda 
settlement was reached, including recognition of 
the union, increase in wages, Saturday half-holi- 
day, beginning May 1, 1913, better shop condi- 
tions and a four-year agreement. There are no 
strikes or lockouts at this time. Unions recently 
organized: horseshoers, moving picture operators, 
laundry workers, and mailers; also a good live 
label committee that is aes results. The 
year of 1912 promises to be the banner year for 
organized labor in the State of Georgia. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Building trades are very active; railroad indus- 
tries also are steadily employed. Plasterers have 
advanced wages 50 cents per day without strike. 
Barbers are organizing. 


IDAHO. 


Pocatello.—W . R. Blalock: 

Labor in this section in good shape. Several 
trades are getting in shape to organize. Strike on 
the Harriman lines looks favorable to us. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cambria.—S. W. Storme: 

All classes of workers here are organized. Mines 
are not running full time, on account of the strike 
on the Illinois,Central causing shortage of cars. 
Men on strike at Carbondale are standing firm. 
Teamsters are likely to organize. The unions have 
committees visiting merchants urging them to 
handle union labeled goods. 

Champaign.—R. E. Hatch: 

Nearly all building trades advanced wage scales 
last summer. Organized labor in good shape, and 
most trades have steady employment. Federal 
labor union of this city has been reorganized. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Organized labor in splendid condition. Work is 
fairly steady in all lines, excepting the building 
trades, which are dull on account of the cold 
weather. 

Glen Ellyn.—W. G. Laier: 

The outlook for spring season is most encourag- 
ing. Winter months were dull and slack as to 
work. Labor is well organized in this section. 
Nearly all trades expect to secure increased wages 
April ist. All stores here carry union label goods. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

The trades here are fully organized. Small 
crafts such as teamsters, butcher workmen, and 
clerks ere branching out and taking all the sur- 
rounding territory in, and through the assistance 
of the trades council are getting results. 

Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Organized trades in good shape, although em- 
ployment has been slack. Printers obtained in- 
crease of $1 per week. Active campaign is carried 
on for the union labels. 
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Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in this city in good shape «nd 
enjoying improved conditions. The unorgav ized 
workers are awakening to the fact that they can 
better conditions by joining the unions, and many 
local unions have materially increased their w:em- 
bership during the past two months. The ex- 
treme cold weather has been a check on the build- 
ing trades’ activity. The miners, of whom there 
are a greater number than any other craft, have 
been well employed. The Springfield Federation 
of Labor is enjoying the largest attendance of 
delegates it has ever had. Photo-engravers and 
bookbinders have formed unions. Glove workers 
are organizing. 


Staunton.—Jos. W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in splendid condition as result 
of the activity of the local trades unions and 
Trades and Labor Assembly. Everything moving 
along nicely. City ordinance requires the eight- 
hour day for all city employes. Good work is 
done for all union labels. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville.—P. D. Drain: 

Union men are in fair shape, and enjoying good 
conditions and fair hours. Employment is fairly 
steady; most trades well employed. Railway 
trackmen have formed union since last report. 
Street laborers are organizing. 


Fort Wayne.—J. C. Werkman: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Barbers’ union 
and a federal labor union have recently been or- 
ganized at Decatur. Carpenters of the same city 
are organizing. The extreme cold weather stopped 
all outside work, and employment is not very 
steady at this writing. 


Indianapolis.—George A. Nolte: 

Organized railroad carmen are in good shape, 
although a number of railroads are working short 
time. A new union of carmen was organized at St. 
Bernard, Ohio, during the month, Unions of car- 
men are being formed at Oakdale, Tenn., and 
Chillicothe, Ohio, There are good prospects at 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad points for organizing 
carmen, blacksmiths, pipemen and laborers. A 
union label league has been organized in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

The unions of this city started out the new year 
with a firm determination to improve the work of 
the year just closed. During the year we expect 
to add a number of unions to those already exist- 
ing, and hope to make Logansport one of the best 
union towns in Indiana. The central body has se- 
cured new headquarters and the unions now have 
as good and commodious hall as any in the State. 
Bakers, retail clerks, and federal labor union are 
likely to be organized. 


Frinceton.—Jacob Jones: 

Organized labor in healthy condition. Mines and 
railroad shops are working steady. Condition of 
organized labor decidedly better than the unor- 
ganized workers. There is steady demand for the 
union labels. Unskilled laborers are organizing. 
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IOWA. 

Cresion.—F. A. Hastings: 

Employment is quite steady for this time of the 
vear. \Vork is more plentiful, considering the sea- 
son, than for a number of years past. Teamsters 
have formed union. A number of unions are 
actively working to form a central body in this 
city. 

Keokuk.—D. J. Hemmy: 

Plumbers, plasterers, and a women’s union label 
league have been organized during the month. 
Machinists are organizing. Condition of organized 
trades good. Employment is steady, except in 
those lines that are usually dull at this season of 
the year. 

Missouri Valley.—Hans H. Witt: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. All unions are gaining in membership. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape. Strike of 
the Illinois Central Railroad shopmen still con- 
tinues and prospects indicate that the men will 
win out. Molders were on strike the first of the 
year and settled with twoof the shops. One shop 


is still out. 
KANSAS. 


Emporia.—Carl V. Eckdall: 

A central body has been formed recently. The 
eight-hour workday is generally recognized. The 
union labels are advertised and their patronage 
urged at all times. This city has a street fund 
which is to be applied for the employment of the 
unemployed. There are prospects of organizing 
theatrical stage emploves. 


MAINE, 

Bangov.—-J. F. Carr: 

lexpect to have a number of organizations in 
line this spring. Condition of organized labor good, 
butemployment has not been steady for building 
trades; other lines fairly well employed. 

Lewiston.—Edmond Turmenne: 

Garment workers organized since last report. 
Painters and street railway employes are organizing. 
Work is steady in most lines. 

Porlland.—Joseph De Costa: 

Organized trades are well employed. Condition 
of organized labor decidediy superior to the con- 
dition of the unorganized. The union label com- 
mittee of the central body in this city is visiting 
=, urging a systematic support of the union 
abels, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—John J. Cunningham: 

The condition of unorganized workers is such 
that they are forced to seek better conditions, and 
as result they are organizing and joining the unions 
already organized. Firemen working for the gas and 
electric company in Lynn secured the eight-hour 
day. They formerly worked twelve hours per day. 
The firemen’s unions have recently made large and 
rapid gain in membership. Laundry workers of 
Fall River and elevator boys of Boston are 
Organizing. 

Dorchester.—Philip J, Byrne: 

Have bee: cml in label agitation in Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va.; Baltimore, Md., and 
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Chicago, I1l.,and in all these places I found employ- 
ment dull, on account of the severity of the 
weather. The conditions of organized workers 
were found to be superior to the condition of ‘the 
unorganized. 

Fitchburg.—Richard E. Anderson:; 

None of the organized workers are idle. There 
are prospects of organizing bakers, tailors, clerks, 
and pavers. City employes have the eight-hour 
day. 

Holyoke.—Thos. J. Durnin: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape. The fifty- 
four-hour !aw which went into effect the first of 
the year, affects all mechanical establishments 
which employ women and minors under eighteen 
years of age. Central bodies throughout the State 
are seeing to it that the eight-hour law is lived up 
to. The union label work is making gratifying 
progress and the demand for the union labels is 
rapidly increasing. 

Leominster.—H. N. Morse: 

Organized labor here is making harmonious prog- 
ress. Carpenters have reduced hours from ten to 
eight and increased wages from $2 to $3.25 per 
day, minimum wage. 

Lynn.—E,. A. Goggin: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Work 
is steady. Plumbers have organized. Steady agi- 
tation for the union labels is kept up. 

Middleboro.—Wm. S. Anderson: 

Boot and shoe workers, carpenters, musicians, 
and barbers are organized and they have improved 
their conditions since their organization. Carpen- 
ters recently secured the forty-four-hour week 
and increase in wages without strike. Work is 
steady. Carpenters of Wareham organized during 
the month. Hope to report a union of painters 
organized next month. 

Norwood,—John J, Fitzhenry: 

Employment has been fairly steady. Carpenters 
have established the forty-four-hour week. 

Readville.—John J. Gallagher: 

Since May, 1910, wages in the mechanical de- 
partments onjthe SouthernjRailroad have increased 
5% cents per hour. Have organized two unions of 
railroad carmen at Brunswick, Ga., and another at 
Tampa, Fla. Have new union under way at Savan- 
nah. 

Springfield.—H. H. Le Clair: 

Conditions are fair here, Painters have practi- 
cally a hundred per cent organization. Within the 
last three months they gained over 100 new mem- 
bers. Printers obtained increased wages without 
strike recently. A number of trades are especially 
active in pushing the work for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 

All trades steadily employed. Union men have 
better conditions and wages than the unorganized 
workers. One of the large factories here recently 
reduced the working day. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized labor steadily employed. All union 
men are working actively to advance the union 
movement, Conditions are better in all parts of 
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the State. Good demand for men to work in the 
lumber camps in Bemidji, Minn. Expect to organ- 
ize all sawmill workers this coming spring and 
summer. During the month I organized a union of 
theatrical stage employes at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Have unions of tailors and barbers under way at 
Bemidji. 

Virginia.—H. A. Enge: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Have unions 
of bartenders and printers under way. Prospects 
for the spring are bright. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Conditions here are very good. Work is plenti- 
ful. The influence of organized labor is being felt 
in public affairs. Public sentiment in this city is 
with union labor. Carpenters have secured the 
eight-hour day. Printers have a hundred per cent 
organization. Plumbers secured their contract. 
Electrical workers are organizing. 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia.— Walter Ballenger: 

All trades steadily employed with exception of 
the building trades. All printing shops in this city 
have organized and secured good increase in 
wages. Unorganized shoe workers are out on strike 
at this writing. Laundry workers and hodcarriers 
are organizing. 

Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

Inside trades working steadily, but outdoor 
labor is very slack at this writing. Three unions 
of stationary engineers have been organized during 
the month—one at Carl Junction, another at Webb 
City, and another at Carterville. Electrical work- 
ers may organize during the month. The union 
labels are constantly agitated. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Work is plentiful. Organized trades in fair condi- 
tion and everything is moving in fine shape. Hod- 
carriers, meat cutters, and laundry workers are 
likely to organize. 


MONTANA. 


Billings.—John H. Walters: 

Carmen are steadily employed on all northwest 
roads. Organized roads have 20 per cent better 
conditions than the unorganized. My work during 
past three months has been among carmen of the 
Great Northern, resulting in organizing 70 per 
cent of the carmen at sixteen different points from 
St. Paul to the Coast. A federation on the Great 
Northern seems dn assured fact. 

Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Musicians and retail clerks are organizing. Work 
has been uncertain. Organized labor holding its 
own. 

Great Falls.—H. A. Frentz: 

Everything here is organized with exception of 
the street-car men. All organizations in fair shape. 
With favorable weather conditions, all trades are 
steadily employed. Plumbers are out on strike for 
$7 per day; three shops have conceded demands 
call four are still out. Good work is done by the 
union label league in this city. 


NEW YORK. 


Fulton.—Jay Fuller: 

Painters organized last month. Employmen! has 
not been steady, but we look for improvement with 
the approach of spring. 

Hudson.— Alburtis Nooney: 

All union men steadily employed with fair 
wages. Condition of organized labor far sujerior 
to the condition of the unorganized. Severa: new 
organizations are under way, and hope to report 
them organized this spring. 

Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

All organized trades Tove the eight-hour day 
and fair wage scales. Considering the season of 
the year, employment is fairly steady. 

Middletown.—A. M. Phillips: 

Organized labor in good shape at this writing 
and steadily employed. We have the best organ- 
ized town in the State. Retail clerks may organ- 
ize during the month. 

New York.—Chas. Sheraton: 

A local of colored longshoremen has been or- 
ganized during the month. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is far superior to the unorganized. As 
illustration of the futility of unorganized effort 
either to improveor to maintain conditions, a reduc- 
tion in wages of 5 cents per hour was made on the 
docks of one of the steamship companies (North 
River) in this city. The men who were unorgan- 
ized went out, and after a few hours went back to 
work, accepting the wage reduction. 

Silver Springs.—A. Gelina: 

So far there is but one union here, the carpenters, 
but we have all the carpenters and mill men that 
are competent in the organization. Work is steady. 
The carpenters have secured the nine-hour day 
without strike. 


OHIO. 


Bellefontaine.—C. J. Sandoe: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. A federal union has been organized. The 
city council of this city recently passed ordinances 
which are of great detriment to the workers. One 
ordinance requires license $5 per day of every 
person selling on the streets, It practically restrains 
trade, in that direction. 

Coshocton.—C. W. Brownfield: 

All organized trades in splendid shape, enjoying 
good working hours and good wages. This can not 
be said of the unorganized. Every opportunity to 
boom the union labels is taken advantage of. 
Theatrical stage employes organized recent 

East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor good. Union men 
are fairly well employed. There is increased de- 
mand for the union labels. A new union was or 
ganized during the month and another is unc er way. 

Middletown.—Henry W. Naegele: J 

Bartenders and cigarmakers are orgauizing. 
Condition of organized labor fair. State of employ- 
ment has been good, considering the weather at 
this season. Several union members have beet 
appointed to offices by the new city administra- 
tion. Active work is done for the union labels by 
unionists of this city. 
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Steubenville.—A, C. Johnston: 

Organized labor making steady progress. No 
troubles to report. The Mayor of the city is favor- 
able to organized labor. Pressmen and assistants 
have organized since last report. Bartenders are 
organizing. 

Toledo.—Jobn Quinlivan: 

Organized labor has made wonderful gains here. 
In building trades work is dull at this writing, 
but all other trades are working fairly good time. 
Moving picture operators and reed and rattan 
workers have formed unions. Street-car men are 
organizing. An extensive campaign is being made 
for union-made collars. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Em- 
ployment fair at this writing. The city council 
took favorable action in regard to our light plant 
in this city. Good demand for all union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A, W. Bennett: 

There is very little unorganized labor in this 
city. The organizations are in good shape, al- 
though business is depressed on account of crop 
failures. There is very little employment for labor 
of any kind. However, our organizations are being 
held intact and through affiliation in the central 
body are enabled to maintain the usual strength. 

Clinton.—E. B. Medlock: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment has 
been very unsteady, but union men get most of the 
work. As soon as business picks up and employ- 
ment becomes more general, I expect to organize 
anumber of new unions. 

Enid.— Julius Pieh: 

Organized trades are well employed, but a great 
number of unorganized workers are walking the 
streets. Plasterers have formed union since last re- 
port. Have several new unions under way. 


Muskogee.—H. R. Blake: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Bakers, butchers, meat cutters, laundry 
workers, cooks{and waiters, clerks, and patrolmen 
are organizing, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

-H. W. Cope: 
ed trades in good shape, and enjoying 
better conditions than the unorganized. 
s have formulated their trade rules and 
are presenting them to contractors. 

Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

Work in the building trades has been slack, 
but mines and shops are working full time. 
Union men are better paid and have shorter 
Workday than the unorganized. Musicians are 
trying to secure a uniform scale of wages. 

Ha rg.—J. W. Coldren: 

Orga: labor far in the lead as regards con- 
ditions. Union men have more steady employ- 


+ oa than the unorganized. Firemen are organ- 
ng. 


Berwick 
Organ 
decided i: 

Carpente 


Lanca 

The un 
Oppositio: 
ners and 
month, 


—Harry Tillbrook: 

ns are holding their own despite the 
f manufacturers’ organizations. Tin- 
ige employes organized during the 


TEXAS. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Miners and clerks are pretty thoroughly organ- 
ized. Farmers also have strong organizations 
throughout the State. Miners have steady work, 
working eight hours a day under union contract. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor holding its own and obtaining 
higher wage scales than the unorganized workers. 
The union labels are demanded. 

Childress.—R. E. White: 

Unionism is forging ahead slowly but surely. 
Union men are receiving better wages than the 
unorganized workers. Work is steady in railroad 
shops and fairly so in the building trades. 

Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

State of employment here is abnormal on ac- 
count of three years’ drouth, one flood, and the 
extreme cold weather. A good many men are out 
of employment. Plumbers secured advance of 50 
cents per day for this year and will have another 
50 cents per day increase for two years following, 
signing every shop in the city, among them being 
three large shops that had fought against the 
union for three years. Millmen are organizing. 

Temple.—J. A. McCalmont: 

Condition of organized labor decidedly superior 
tothecondition of the unorganized. Work is steady. 
Barbers have secured the best conditions in the 
State, as to prices and hours. The Central Trades 
and Labor Council here has been reorganized, with 
a full attendance of delegates. 

Waco.—W. E. Cary and John R. Spencer: 

About 80 per cent of the workers are organized. 
Prospects are brighter than ever before in the 
State, and we hope to have this city thoroughly 
organized before long. Union men are generally 
well employed, but unorganized workers do not 
average half time. Meat cutters reduced their work- 
day from sixteen to twelve hours per day. Wages 
have increased 20 per cent in less than three years’ 
time. Barbers continue to better their conditions. 
Theatrical stage employes. and meat cutters have 
organized. Efforts are being made to reorganize 
the federal union, and expect to have teamsters, 
blacksmiths, and brewers’ unions under way. 


UTAH. 

Salt Lake City.—A. E. Harvey: 

Condition of organized labor fair, considering 
the season of the year. The wages of the unorgan- 
ized workers, however, are being cut whenever the 
employer sees fit. Boot and shoe workers of Salt 
Lake, and textile workers of Logan, have organ- 
ized during the month. Textile workers of Salt 
Lake are organizing. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Alexander Ironside: 

Organized labor in splendid shape. Practically 
every wage-earner, with the exception of the city 
employes, are members of a union. Barbers re- 
duced working hours one hour per day, and have 
increased wages 7 per cent without strike. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston.—Frank W. Snyder: 


The presence of general organizer Lewis put con- 
siderable ginger in the movement in this city, and 
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much activity is being displayed, which promises 
to continue throughout the coming year. A vigor- 
ous label campaign is being conducted by the 
typographical union, and the central body will 
also take a leading part in the work. The book- 
binders have been organized with their full strength 
on the charter application, and several other locals 
are underway. Everything indicates a successful 
year for organized labor in this city. 

Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

The district convention of the mine workers this 
month showed splendid advance, the membership 
having practically doubled since the previous meet- 
ing in November. Have two new unions under way. 

Parkersburg.—Thomas Maloney: 

Carmen, blacksmiths and street railway men or- 
ganized during the month. Car repairers and joint 
turners are organizing unions. Improvements in 
hours have been secured. Work is steady and 
conditions good for union men. 

Scary.—Frank Fisher: 

Have a union of electrical workers under way at 
Charleston. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond du Lac.—Joseph Koenig: 

Condition of organized labor far better than the 
condition of the unorganized. Work issteady. Theat- 
rical stage employes have organized. Boot and 
shoe workers are organizing. 

Superior.—Wm. M. O’Carroll: 

Condition of organized labor good. Building 
trades very quiet. No strikes or lockouts in this 
city. Laundry workers are organizing. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—James Morgan: 

The organized trades in this city are in good 
shape. Union scale as to heurs and wages is much 
above the wage received by the unorganized 
workers. The strike of the railroad shop employes 
continues, and the men are holding out in good 
shape. 

Condition of organized trades fair. Continued 
agitation for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 


California: 
J. W. Teeney, Santa Cruz. 


Colorado: 
Alfred Pomeroy, Leadville. 


Illinois: 

E. T. Davis, Carrier Mills. 

William Bell, Joliet. 

Frank C. Graves, Lawrenceville. 

F. W. Dingerson, Mt. Olive. 

Geo. King, Taylorville. 
Indiana: 

John Paton, Jr., Boonville. 

John J. Sullivan, East Chicago. 

J. A. Harrell, Frankfort. 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 
Towa: 

John C. Nietzel, Muscatine. 

D. M. Van Dike, Mystic. 
Kansas: 

W. W. Roach, Independence. 

Ben. M. Schooley, Lawrence. 
Louisiana: 

Charles J. M. Theall, Lake. 
Michigan: 

A. Hahn, Three Rivers. 
Missourz: 

A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 
New Jersey: 

John Keyes, Elizabeth. 
New Hampshire: 

Albert Lavigne, Lebanon. 
Nevada: 

George L. Taggs, Sparks. 
New York: 

W. J. Marble, Oneonta. 
Ohio: 

W. O. Chase, Dayton. 

Wm. F. Debold, Marietta. 
Oklahoma; 

D. S. O'Leary, McAlester. 
Oregon: 

G. L. Alexander, Lagrande. 
Pennsylvania: 

D. S. Smith, Akron. 

Wm. Slaybecker, Easton. 

J. W. Coldren, Harrisburg. 

M. W. Forester, Monongahela. 

Jere Brennan, Pottsville. 
Texas: 

R. S. Greer, Beaumont. 

E. M. Ware, Palestine. 

J. J. Cunningham, Paris. 
Vermont: 

Dennis Dineen, St. Albans. 
Ontario: 

Louis W. White, Humberstone. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Brantford, Ont.—G. W. Zimmerman: 

Condition of labor good in this city. 
Printers obtained substantial increase in wages 
without trouble. Three union men were elected to 
city council in January elections; also one repre- 
sentative of union labor on the school board. 


Galt, Ont.—J. W. Burgess: 

Work is steady, Wages are better in organized 
trades than in the unorganized. Electric railway- 
men, brassmen, carbuilders, and cabinetmakers 
are organizing. 

Guelph.—W. B. Parker: F 

Outside work is a little slack just now, but 
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factories are busy. No strikes or troubles; every- 
thing moving smoothly, Organized labor is far in 
advance of unorganized labor as regards wages 
and conditions. Dominion Labor Congress will 
meet here in September. 

Prince Rupert, B. C.-—D. O. Keyser: 

Union men fairly well employed. Nearly all 
work ai this time is on short duration, from one 
day to six weeks. Musicians, cooks, and waiters 
and a federal labor union have been organized 
during the month. Bartenders, laundry workers, 
and teamsters are likely to organize. 

Moncton, N. B.—Chas. W. Bleakney: 

Plumbers and steamfitters organized since last 
report. Have a union of barbers under way. Work 
is steady. No change in condition since last month. 


PORTO RICO. 


San /uan.—Santiago Iglesias: 

The trade unions of Porto Rico have a hard 
task before them, and that is to get the unorgan- 
ized workers into organization of their trade or 
calling. It is true that organized labor is in 
much better shape, and secures better wages than 
the unorganized, but much more is needed to 
better conditions. State of employment at this 
writing is much better than forsome time. Barbers 


and tailors of Arecibo, hodcarriers, bricklayers of 
San Jerman, and cigarmakers of Marati have organ- 
ized unions since last report. Carpenters in a 
number of cities are getting ready to organize. 


An Inquiry. 


Along in the eighties there was published in 
Philadelphia, Pa., a labor paper known as the 
Labor Herald and Tocsin. In 1884 or 1885 I con- 
tributed to said paper an article intended as a 
measure to be enacted by the national legislature 
for the licensing and control of corporations by 
the Federal Government. At the time the article 
was published it provoked quite a discussion in 
the columns of the paper. The public mind has 
just now grown to the pertinency of the logic set 
forth in that article, and I have tried to locate a 
copy of the paper containing it. I beg that you 
will give space to this communication in the hope 
that some reader of the FEDERATIONIST may have 
files of the Labor Herald and Tocsin, or at least a 
copy containing my article in question, and com- 
municate with the writer. 

C. A. A. TAYLOR, 
1709 Lombard st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1912. 


April 27, Philadelphia, Pa., National Print Cut- 
ters’ Association of America. 

May 2, New York, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Curtain Operatives of America. 

May 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America. 

May 29, Omaha, Nebr., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

_June 3, Toronto, Canada, International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 3, Boston, Mass., Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 10, Detroit, Mich, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 10-15, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 10, Little Rock, Ark., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of 
America. 

June 10, Minneapolis, Minn,, Ceramic, Mosaic, 
and Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ Interna- 
tional Union 
_ June 17, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

U June —, Grand Rapids, Mich., International 
nion of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United 

States and Canada. 

Fe Do Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
ood of ¢ )perative Potters. 

: July 8, Peoria, Ill, Theatrical Stage Employes 
nternationa! Alliance. 

July 9, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., International 
room and Whisk Makers’ Union. 


July 45, \ ictor, Colo., Western Federation of 
Miners, 


July 16, Columbus, Ohio, Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 16, Belleville, Ill., Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union. 

July 20, Belleville, N. J., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July or August, ——, National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August —, Indianapolis, Ind., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

August 5, New York, N. Y., International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 12-17, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Typographical Union. 

August 19-24, Denver, Colo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 26, Cleveland, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers of the United States and Canada. 

August —, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 

September 2-3-4, Salt Lake City, Utah, National 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, St. Louis, Mo., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 

September 9, Blue Island, Ill., International 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 9, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

Second week in September, Denver, Colo., In- 
ternational Union of the United Brewery Workmen 
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A. F. OF L EXECUTIVE COUNC IL MEETING. 


{The following is an abstract of the minutes of the 
Executive Council meeting. It contains the decisions 
only on some of the most important matters coming 
before the meeting. Wherever the number of the res- 
olutions is given, it refers to those before the Atlanta 
Convention. Where they refer to resolutions of other 
conventions it is so stated.) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

President Gompers and Secretary 
mitted reports, the former of the 
dealt with by him as directed by the 
tion of the American Federation of Labor,and part of 
the important work since then, and the latter giving 
an accounting of the receipts and expenditures for the 
months of October, November, and December. The 
reports were accepted and ordered made part of the 
official proceedings of the E.t. meeting. 





Jan. 8-13, 1912. 

Morrison sub- 
various matters 
Atlanta Conven- 


Resolution No. 58, providing that the organizing 
of the various organizations be printed in 
for distribution in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, it was decided that the national and inter- 
national unions should be requested to print their 
constitutions and literature in Spanish for distribu- 
tion in these countries, and that President Gompers 
and Secretary Morrison print such lite rature of the 
A. F. of L.in Spanish as they deem necessary; further, 
that the international organizations be re que sted to 
send copies of their Spanish literature, as soon as 
printed, to A. F. of L. headquarters, 


On 
literature 
Spanish 


On Resolution No. 69, pledging moral and financial 
assistance to the Seamen ofthe Great Lakes, President 


Gompers was authorized to communicate wi 
officers of the Seamen to the effect that the E.C 
ready to assist in every way possible 
success of their struggle with the United State 
Corporation through the Lake Carriers’ A-sox 
On Resolution No. 68, requesting that the S; 
Central Labor Council be directed to unseat t! 
organization of Moving Picture Operators af! 
to thes 
was directed that the constitution of the A. F 
dealing with such matters be enforced. 


Resolution No. 72, requesting that the E.C.t 
with the different theatrical agencies the ma 
discontinuing special matinees on Labor Day 
was referred tothe E.C., with instructions that 


such steps as will secure the most satisfactor; 


bration of Labor Day, was referred to Pr: 
Gompers to do what he can to comply with th 
of the resolution. 


On resolutions Nos, 82, 120, and 131, 
half of the Flour and Cereal Mill workers, w 
rious propositions in regard to the most practi 
of label for use on flour bags, it was deemed i 
able, at this time, to make any change in the 
L. labels. 


Resolutions Nos. 84 and 110, to assist the st: 
organized labor in Black Hills, South Dakota, 
the Homestake Mining Company, which were | 
to the E.C. with instructions to make an iny 
tion as to the conditions prevailing there, and 
such assistance as they could in promoting « 
ment of the dispute, were referred to Preside: 
pers to comply with the spirit of the resolutio: 


On Resolution No. 87, providing for an increa- 
salary of the paid organizers, which was ref: 
the E.C. for consideration, it was moved and : 
that the condition of the funds and the ne« 
tending the work of organizing, will not per 
ing the salary of the organizers to $6 per day, « 
it is in conflict with the constitution of the A 


On Resolution No. 9, providing that the Al! 
atrical Organizations adopt co-operative mea 
the interest of their respective membersh 
upon which their representatives held a cor 
and adopted an agreement, it was moved and 
that the agreement be concurred in. 


Resolution No. 97, providing tor the adopti 
referendum form of voting for the election of 
of the A. F.of L. which was referred to the 
investigation, was referred toPresident Gomy 
Secretary Morrison, to get all the data they 
the use of the referendum system by affiliat: 
zations and submit their findings to the nex! 
of the E. C.. the following points to be cover 

That all affiliated organizations be comn 
with, asking what machinery, if any, they 
the election of their officers by the referend 
anddf any, to state whether it has proveda 
a failure. 

2. If a general referendum 
troduced, if it would be acceptable 
tion. 

%. Furnish a full statement covering the 
which the trade unions of other countries 
initiative and referendum, and their metho 
ing officers. 

It was moved and adopted that when thre 
covering this subject are framed that th 
mitted to the members of the E. C. for thei 
ation and suggestions. 


system of voti 
to their « 


Resolution No. 9, providing for the for: 
Wearing Apparel Trades Department of 
L., Which was referred to the E. C. by the « 
for consideration and to consult the organ 
interest as to the need and their desire for 
partment, was referred to President Gom| 


(244) 


to promo 


eceding Brotherhood of Electrical Work 


introduced 
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municate with the organizations in interest, and if 
the orcanizations favor the propositiona conference be 
ealled looking to the formation of such a department. 


ution No, 102, relative to assisting the Bakery 
rs in their struggle with the Bread Trusts, was 
referred to President Gompers to take up correspond- 
enee on the matter with the international officers of 
the Bukers and report to the next meeting of the E.C. 


Res 
Work 


On Resolution No. 129 of the Hodcarriers and Build- 
ing Laborers, requesting that the jurisdiction of that 
organization be extended to cover common laborers 
employed in the construction of streets, sewers, and 
tunnels, it was directed that all organizations in in- 
terest, including local trade and Federal Labor unions, 
be communicated with in regard to this application 
for the purpose of securing their views. 


Upon the application of the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots for a charter,’ the resident members were 
directed to attend the convention of the American 
Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots on January 
2, 1912, to invite that organization to affiliate with the 
A. F. of L. and to report the action of the association 
upon this invitation to the next meeting of the E. C.; 
action upon the application of the American Associa- 
tion of Masters, Mates, and Pilots for a charter to be 
deferred until the next meeting of the E. C. 


The controversy existing between the members of 
the International Brick, Tile,and Terra Cotta Work- 
ers’ Alliance and the International Union of Steam 
Engineers of Cook County, Illinois, was referred to 
President Gompers for the purpose of calling a con- 
ference of representatives of the two organizations, 
in accordance with the provisions of Resolution No. 
132. 


Resolution 
taken by 
in regu 
nation! 
Mecha 
Counc! 
Union 
operat: 
the res« 
body to 
chanic 
San Fr 
suspen 


No. 135, directing that action shall be 
the Building Trades Council of San Francisco 
i to the request of the Upholsterers’ Inter- 

Union to have the Independent Carpet 
cs’ Union represented in the Building Trades 
iffiliated with the Upholsterers’ International 
referred to President Gompers to co- 
with the Building Trades Department tocarry 
ution into effect, and to notify the central 
use its best efforts to have the Carpet Me- 
Union and the Window Shade Workers of 
ciscoaffiliate with the International Unionor 
them from representation therein. 


vas 


Reso 
the Int 
Paper ) 
to exte 


tion No. 140, in regard to the application of 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 

| Workers of the United States and Canada 
| its jurisdiction to cover bag, box, and envel- 
ope wi rs was referred to President Gompers to 
secure ormation in regard to the manufacture of 
paper boxes. 


On R lution No. 141, by Andrew J. Gallagher, rep- 
resenti the California State Federation of Labor, 
in rega © the appointment of a commission of three 
tostudy the cost of label agitation and consider the 
feasibil of a universal label, action was deferred 
until the next meeting -of the E. C.toenable Secre- 
tary Gallagher to present the arguments he desires 
In support of the proposition. 


tesal 
nating 
which 
ganized 
are mad 
port of * 
for desi 


tion No. 165 contains the proposition of desig- 
iay tobe known as “Union Label Day,” upon 
committee reported that members of or- 
i\bor make every day upon which purchases 
ilabel day. The E. C. concurred inthe re- 
e committee and disapproved of the request 
iting a special label day. 
Resolution No. 166, providing that the officers of the 
request the Department of Commerce and 
ublish a special edition of 100,000 copies of 
of the national investigation of conditions 
women and children, was referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers to carry into effect. 
Resoh 
and chil 
account of 


mm No. 172, providing that, where women 
en are left without means of subsistence on 
the death or disability of the husband and 
father, the Government shall assume support of them, 
in order that the children may be kept out of factories 
and at school, was referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee, to promote the objects of the resolution. 
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Resolution No. 175, in regard to reducing the wages 
of firemen employed in steam plantsin the Govern- 
ment buildings, which was referred tothe E.C. to take 
up with the Secretary of the Treasury, was referred 
to the resident members with instructions to comply 
with the request. 


Resolutions Nos.7 and 9,on the matter of the in- 
structions of the convention relative to an effort to 
promote the organization of migratory laborers, were 
referred to President Gompers. 


The subject of efficiency, or so-called scientific man- 
agement, was taken upand referred tothe Legisla- 
tive Committee, to carry out the views expressed in 
President Gompers’ report to the Atlanta Convention, 
which were indorsed by the convention. 


Consideration, with discussion. was given to the 
Gompers-Mitchell-Morrison contempt case, the Hat- 
ters’ case, and the C. W. Post suit. The instructions of 
the convention in all these matters, it was reported, 
were being carried out. 


On the matter of efforts to secure the passage of laws 
to prevent the manufacture or sale of any articles of 
food or drugs which are adulterated or placed on sale 
with misleading labels or advertisements, President 
Gompers, Vice-President O'Connell and Secretary 
Morrison, the special committee, were directed to 
continue their efforts along this line. 


The matter of the controversy between the Theatri- 
cal Stage Employes’ International Alliance and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, in 
regard to jurisdiction over motion picture machine 
operators, was referred to President Gompers, to con- 
tinue his efforts to adjust the controversy. 


The matter of the recommendation of the E. C. to 
the Atlanta Convention, which was approved by the 
convention, that a national society for the prevention 
of industrial accidents be organized was referred to 
the resident members to see what they could do to 
promote the formation of such a society. 


The E. C. decided to continue its efforts to bring 
about a final adjustment of the controversy between 
the International Association of Machinists and the 
International Union of Elevator Constructors. 


President Gompers and Secretary Morrison were 
directed to act in the matterof the instructions of the 
convention that greater effort be made to secure an 
increased subscription to the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


President Gompers was directed to arrange to have 
a representative of the A.F. of L. attend the next 
annual convention of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union as a fraternal delegate from the 
A. F. of L. 


There were a number of resolutions introduced at 
the Atlanta Convention dealing with controversies 
between various organizations and companies em- 
ploying their members. All of these various matters 
of controversy were referred to President Gompers, 
for him to endeavor to secure adjustments. 


On Resolution No. 26, relative tothe complaint of the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths against 
the Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International 
Union for taking into their organization blacksmiths 
and tool dressers, over which craft the Blacksmiths 
claim jurisdiction, it was moved and adopted that 
President Gompers forward a communication to Presi- 
dent J. W. Kline, of the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, requesting him to meet President Curtis, 
of the Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ Interna- 
tional Union, in New York City, on Thursday of this 
week, relative to the controversy between the two 
organizations. 


It was decided to issue a charter to the Mining De- 
partment of the A. F. of L. 


It was decided that the International Association of 
Car Workers be dropped from the rolls and chartered 
central bodies be notified that the local unions affili- 
ated with the International Association of Car 
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Workers be not entitled to representation until they 
become a part of an international union of car workers 
affiliated to the A. F. of L. 

It was decided that the city central bodies affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. be circularized and advised upon 
the following matters: 

1. The action of the Atlanta Convention relative to 
the proposed amalgamation of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

2. The action of the Atlanta Convention on the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America and the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

8. The action of the Atlanta Convention, which was 
concurred in by the Atlanta Convention of the Build- 
ing Trades Department, in recommending tbat the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America be reinstated in the Building Trades Depart- 
ment. 

4. The action of the Atlanta Convention upon the 
controversy between the United Association of 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfit- 
ters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada, and 
the International Association of Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters and Helpers of America, of which amal- 
gamation was decided upon. 


The matter of arrest of the officers of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union at Jacksonville, Fla., charged with 
violating the anti-trust law, was referred to President 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison, to do what they can 
to secure relief for the men who have been arrested. 


The matter of the complaint of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America against the International Union 
of the United Brewery Workmen, in regard to juris- 
diction over brewery drivers, and also in regard to the 
matter of drivers employed in the mineral water in- 
dustry, was taken up fora hearing. The matter was 
referred to President Gompers to cause an _ in- 
vestigation to be made with a view to carrying 
out the instructions of the Atlanta Convention, 
which were that, upon report of the findings of 
the investigation to the E.C., the President of the A. 
F. of L. should arrange for a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations with a view to 
bringing about an adjustment of the controversy. If 
such conference fails to bring about anagreement, the 
E. C. is instructed to render a decision, setting forth 
clearly the jurisdiction of both organizations, not 
later than July 1, 1912. It was further decided that in 
the meantime the workers employed in exclusively 
mineral water establishments come under the juris- 
diction of the A. F. of L. 


Resolution No. 30, requesting that President Gom- 
pers be directed to visit Porto Rico this year, was 


referred to him to arrange to visit the island if cir- 


cumstances permit. 


Resolution No. 36, protesting against the repeal of 
the law providing that the paper money, bonds, and 
checks of the United States shall be manufactured by 
what is known asthe hand-roller process, was referred 
to President Gompers to carry the resolution into 
effect. 

The charter application of the Aviators was referred 
to President Gompers for the purpose of securing 
further information in regard to the occupation of 
the applicants. 


Charter was granted to the Messengers’ Union of 


Spokane, Wash. 

The following agreement between the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union of 
America was indorsed by the E. C. and ordered signed 
and made a part of the minutes: 

This agreement entered into this l0th day of Janu- 
ary, 1912, by and between the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America and the Amalga- 
mated Wood Workers’ International Union, in com- 
pliance with the action of the A. F. of L. Convention 
held at Atlanta, Ga., November, 111. 
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Article I. All beneficial members of the A 1alga- 
mated Wood Workers’ International Union good 
standing at the time vote is taken on this ama zama- 
tion agreement shall be placed immediately in ful) 
beneficial standing on the books of the United Broth. 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 1s pro- 
vided for in the general constitution and laws of the 
United Brotherhood governing the payment of bene- 
fits and donations. It is agreed that all members of 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ Inter: tional 
Union thus becoming members of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America shal] be 
entitled to all rightsand privileges accorded members 
of the United Brotherhood. 

Article II. For the purpose of these arti 
members of the Amalgamated Wood Workers who 
joined under 60 years of age and are at present in 
good standing on the books of the Amalgamat««! Wood 
Workers, shall be placed on the books of the United 
Brotherhood as full beneficial members. 

Article III. Any apprentice over seventeen (I7 
years of age at the time of initiation into the A malga- 
mated Wood Workers’ International Union shall be 
classed as a semi-beneficial member and sha!! be en- 
titled to the donations specified in Section 89 of the 
United Brotherhood Constitution, and he shall, upon 
attaining the age of 21 years and proving himself 
otherwise qualified, as per Section 55, be transferred 
to the full beneficial classand be immediately entitled 
to the donations enumerated in Section 8%, 84, 85, 8, 
87, and 88 of the United Brotherhood Constitution. 

Article IV. In cities or districts where two or more 
Locals of Factory Wood Workers and Carpenters are 
located a joint council shal! be formed. 

Article V. It is agreed that the forming and main- 
tenance of separate Locab Unions shall be optional to 
the Factory Workers, subject to the approval of the 
Joint District Councils where District councils exist. 

Article VI. It is also agreed that the United Broth- 
erhood will issue charters to all Local Unions of the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers if so desired. 

Article VII. The Amalgamated Wood Wor! 
ternational Union membership is compose: 
employed at the following branches of th: 
Working trade, and it is understood that c 
effort will be exerted to organize and imy 
conditions of these workers, namely: Em; 
building material factories; special furnitur: 
piano factories; planing and flooring m 
factories; market furniture and pictu 
factories. 

Article VIII. It is further agreed that at 
General Convention of the United Brotherhood, after 
the consummation of the merging of the members of 
the two organizations, a committee sha be ap- 
pointed, composed of delegates representing locals of 
Factory Wood Workers. This committee shal! formv- 
late and submit to the convention a code of |aws and 
methods by and through which the Factory Wood 
Workers affiliated with the United Brotherhood can 
vote on and decide on questions directly affecting the 
interests of the Factory Wood Workers. 

Article IX. In case any differences arise 
the provisions of thisagreement that can 1 
tled by the representatives of the organi/ 
interest, then the question in dispute shall b 
to the E. C. of the A. F. of L. for adjustment 

Article X. It is further agreed that th« 
agreement shall be submitted to the mem 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ Int 
Union immediately upon the signing of t 
ment for their ratification, according to th 
Amalgamated Wood Workers. 

Respectfully, 

Representing the United 

grotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of 

America: 

Wu. D. HUBER. 
THOS. NEALE. 
CHARLES FIESELER. 
Geo. H. LAKEY. 

Wm. J. KELLY. 
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agree 
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Representing th: Amalga- 
mated Wood V orkers 
Internationa! on: 


D. D. Mul ny. 
JOHN G. M1 ILER. 
Joun F. I 


Indorsed by the E. C. of the A. F. of L. t oth day 


of January, 1912. 

Charter was granted to the Bootblacks otectivé 
Union of Fresno, Cal. 
ration of 
al bodies 


The appeal of the West Virginia State F* 
Labor to the various national and internati 
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for the assistance of an organizer, a copy of which was 
addressed to the A. F. of L., was approved. 


Resolution No. 27, relative to the matter of the pro- 
the Sacramento, Cal., Federated Trades Council 
against the charter issued to the Garbage Collectors’ 
Union, No. 14087, of Sacramento, on the grounds that the 
members are all owners of the garbage wagons, doing 
their own work and collecting a monthly charge from 
the citizens, and have instituted unjust rules and 
regulations among themselves, was referred to Sec- 
retary Morrison, to consult with the officers of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America in regard to the 
question of jurisdiction over the Garbage Collectors. 
The charter was not revoked. 


testol 


On the matter of the protest of Typographical Union, 
No. 107, Davenport, Iowa, against the Tri-City Federa- 
tion of Labor placing the Davenport Times on an “‘un- 
fair list” on account of an editorial article, it was 
moved and adopted that it be referred to Secretary 
Morrison, to reply in accordance with the decisions of 
the Scranton and San Francisco Conventions of the 
A. F. of L., on cases of a similar character; the deci- 
sions of these conventions being an indorsement of the 
following views of the E.C. upon applications to de- 
elare unfair certain publications on account of opin- 
ions expressed in their columns: 

(Scranton decision): ° We did not believe 
we should officially place a paper upon the unfair list 
because of opinions expressed. Our movement stands 
for freedom of speech and the freedom of the press, and 
though the right is reserved to each union member 
as well as every citizen to purchase, or decline to pur- 
chase, any publication for any reason, or for no reason 
atall, yet consistency and justice preclude our move- 
ment from placing a newspaper upon the unfair list 
for expressions of opinion.” 

(San Francisco decision): “While we all reserve to 
ourselves the right of patronizing or refusing to patron- 
ize any publication, because of the views and jude- 
ment ex pressed in its columns, yet, as trade unionists, 
we ha not the moral right to ‘boycott’ any publica- 
tion because of the expression of opinion through its 
columns. . . The untrammeled freedom of the 
press is so impor tant to the well-being, not only of or- 
ganized labor, but to human, civilized life, that no 
conceivable circumstance could arise that would war- 
rant trade unionists, in their organized capacity, in 
placing a publication upon a ‘boycott’ list for the ex- 
pression of opinion.” 


The controversy between the Central Labor Union 
of Lancaster, Pa.,and the Colonial Theater of that 
city, the trouble being with the local Carpenters’ 
Union, was referred to Secretary Morrison, to endeavor 
to secure an adjustment. 


mbor Union No. 12326 of Lynn, Massa- 
chuset was directed to turn over to the Teamsters’ 
Local ('nion its members working as teamsters, and 
Secretary Morrison was directed to make an investi- 
gation in regard to the membership of this local. 


Feder il I 


The 
tem w 
Emplo 


juest for an organizer for the Big Four Sys- 
‘eferred to President Perham of the Railroad 
s' Department, for report thereon. 


_The status of Railroad Helpers and Laborers’ Union 
No. 12871, in connection with the controversy between 
the I is Centraland Harriman lines and their em- 
ploye: s referred to President Perham of the Rail- 
road ployes’ Department, for report thereon. 


The iest from the 
Labo: ‘ 
to th 


Dubuque, lowa, Trades and 
gress that the A. F. of L. sanction an appeal 
‘rious unions to assist the struggle of the 
ile lrades of Dubuque that have been locked out 
or ni inonths was referred to the officers of the 
aulid lrades Department, for a report upon the 
situat Dubuque, Iowa. 


mt . tion adopted by the E.C. of the Building 
I te , partment requesting the E. C. of the A. F. « 
Sraae it ict all central labor unions that in case of 
- A ites where decisions have been rendered by 
~~ Eh, i Trades Department, said central labor 
oo ns render all possible aid to the trades, abid- 
Tee decisions as rendered by the Building 
Tr ’ artment, and, further, that all Building 
‘des Councils and Central Labor Unions be in- 
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structed to abide by the laws of the A. F. of L. relative 
to qualifications and requirements for representation 
in Building Trades Councils and Central Labor Unions, 
was referred to be taken up with the Building Trades 
Department for further report. 


The recommendation of the St. Paul, Minn., Union 
Label League that labels be sewed on suspenders was 
referred to the Union Label Trades Department, with 
the request for a report onthe proposition. 


The Oakland, Cal., Central Labor Council asked if 
the A. F. of L. will grantacharter to collectors of data 
and compilers of names for the city directory. De- 
ferred for further correspondence in regard to the 
conditions of employment and duration of the work, 
if satisfactory, charter to be issued. 


The following telegram and resolution were read 
and made part of the minutes: 

“FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 9, 1912. 
“SAMUEL GomMPERS, Washington, D. C.: 

“The Kentucky State Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled today expressed confidence in your 
fearless leadership of the great American labor move- 
ment and praised you in recognition as the exponent 
of the principles of organized labor and the emanci- 
pator of the toilers of North America. 

“MAX TRAUT, Secretary.” 
“SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

“Whereas, It has come to our knowledge, through 
the medium of the daily press, that the character of 
President Gompers and other officials of the A. F. of 
L. has been assailed, and they have been wrongfully 
misquoted and accused of having suppressed informa- 
tion relative to the guilt of the McNamaras in their 
outrageous dynamiting campaign: therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Springfield Federation of Labor, 
an organization composed of law-abiding and liberty- 
loving trade unionists, most strenuously denounce the 
accusers and their accusations and reaffirm our utmost 
confidence in the honesty and integrity of President 
Gompers and his associates, whom we believe were as 
badly deceived in the McNamaras as we ourselves; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the E. C. of the A. F. of L., a copy published in the 
Illinois Tradesman, the official paper, and spread upon 
the minutes of this fe sderation. 

“T. K. BALL, President. 
“R.E. W OODMANSEE, Secretary. 
HENRY BOGASKI, JOHN COoRDIER, 
“Executive Board.” 
Many other resolutions and telegrams of similar 
import were received. 


The appeal of the International Hodcarriers and 
Building Laborers’ Union. from the decision of the 
Tampa Convention of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment,awarding jurisdiction over laborers doing the 
mixing and conveying of concrete to the American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers was sustained. 


, FRANK GILMORE, 


It was decided that the action of the Atlanta Con- 
vention in urging the passage of the Esch Phosphorus 
bill, to prohibit the use of poisonous phosphorus fn the 
manufacture of matches, be communicated to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, with the 
indorsement of the E. C., in present. session. 


The communication of D. Irving Fisher, of Yale, 
Chairman of the Committee of One Hundred, asking 
that the E. C. indorse Senate Bill 4249, which provides 
for the appointment of an international commission 
to investigate the cost of living, was referred to the 
resident members of the Council to examine the bill, 
the matter of indorsing the bill to be left to their 
judgment. 

On the proposition of the issuance of appeals for 
financial assistance to build Labor Temples in various 
localities, the following communication, fowarded by 
Secretary Morrison in response to a request of this 
character was indorsed: 
“WASHINGTON, D. C., 

LAYNE, Financial Secretary, 
No. 12,822, Empire, Canal 


December 20, 1911. 
Federal 
Zone, 


“Mr. EDWIN 
Labor Union, 
Panama, 
“DEAR SIR AND Brotuer: Your favor of December 
12, bearing joint signature of President Ingram, re- 
ceived, appealing for assistance to enable your organ- 
ization to build its own building for the meetings and 
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transaction of the business of the organization. I de- 
sire to advise that the officers of the Federation, by a 
resolution passed at the Philadelphia (1892) Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., were prohibited from making 
loans to any affiliated bodies, and hence your request 
in this respect can not be complied with. 

“In regard to making an appeal! to affiliated organi- 
zations, I desire to advise that the building of a Labor 
Temple is a plan to which the members of organized 
labor allaspire. However, it is alocal work and one 
that has heretofore been supported in nearly every 
case by the means being raised locally; that is, among 
the organizations in the immediate vicinity. The 
treasuries of the various organizations are created 
for the primary object of the organization; namely, to 
assist the members in securing improved working 
conditions. The means at the command of organized 
labor are needed so urgently to support these efforts 
that we could not feel justified in making other de- 
mands upon them. The work of building Labor Tem- 
ples, of course, is incidental to the work of furthering 
the welfare of our movement and should be encour- 
aged by the members of organized labor, but each 
district must decide for itself when it is in a position 
to undertake a responsibility of this character, and 
must assume such responsibility itself. 

“Regretting we can not give your request 
favorable consideration, I am, fraternally yours, 

“FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L.” 


more 


The resident members of the E. C. were directed to 
eall upon Postmaster-General Hitchcock and urge him 
to have all newspapers and magazines transmitted 
by express trains instead of by freight trains, as just 
inaugurated by the Post-office Department. 


The comp'aint of the Western Federation of Miners 
against the International Union of Steam Engineers, 
for issuing a charter toa local of steam engineers in 
Miami, Ariz.,which the Western Federation of Miners 
claims is a mining camp in every sense of the word, 
and that the issuance of such charter is in absolute 
violation of the agreement under which the Western 
Federation of Miners secured a charter from the A. F. 
of L., was referred to President Gompers for further 
correspondence, viz.: in regard to the number of mem- 
bers in the union, and whether the members of the 
new union were organized in a separate local of en- 
gineers at the time the charter was issued to the 
Western Federation of Miners. 

In regard to the reauest of the Peekskill, N. Y., cen- 
tral body for the indorsement of their plan of the sale 
of tickets, upon which prizes will be raffled, and for 
the distribution of these tickets to all unions in the 
United States for the purpose of raising funds to build 
a Labor Temple in Peekskill, it was directed that the 
central body be advised that the E. C. has no authority 
to indorse propositions of this character, and further, 
it might be in violation of the postal laws. 


The members of the E. C. appeared before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, at the hear- 
ing on the bill toamend the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


The members of the E. C., together with the officers 
of the various affiliated departments of the A. F. of L., 
appeared before the House Committee on Labor, in 
behalf of Labor’s Bill for the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Arguments were made by President 
Gompers before both committees. 


The E. U. and officers of the affiliated Departments 
of the A. F. of L., viewed several sites which were 
offered for sale, and upon which to construct an A. F. 
of L. office building. 

The matter of the building site for headquarters for 
the A. F. of L. was referred to the next meeting of the 
E. C., in the meantime the resident members to look 
up a better site. 


The matter of the withdrawal of the Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association from the Build- 
ing Trades Department,which the Atlanta Convention 
of the Building Trades Department referred to the 
E. C. of the A. F. of L., with a view to having the offi- 
cers of the A. F. of L. enforce the law requiring all 
organizations to be affiliated with their respective de- 
partments, was referred to President Gompers, in the 
name of the E.C., to call the attention of the Oper- 
ative Plasterers’ Union to the fact that they have 
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failed to pay their per capita tax to the Building 
Department, and calling attention tothe const 
of the A. F. of L. requiring the affiliation of a 

ing Trades organizations to the Building Tra 
partment; that they be instructed to place the: 
in good standing therewith, and that if the o: 
tion has any grievance against the Building 

Department that they have the right of appea 
EK. C. of the A. F. of L. and to the conventio: 
A. F. of L. 


The Building Trades Council of Washingto 
desired to be represented asa body in the Centra 
Union of Washington, D.C. It was decided t 
communication on this subject be referred 
Building Trades Department, together with a 
President Gompers’ reply to same, with the j 
tion that President Gompers’ reply is indors: 
E.C. The reply of President Gompers to th 
ington Building Trades Council is as follows: 

“WASHINGTON, D.C., Novembe 
“Mr. ARTHUR DALTON, Secretary, Building 
Council, 610G St. N. W., Washington, I). « 

DEAR SIR AND BrorunerR: Your favor of 
instant, addressed to Secretary Morrison, ha 
handed to me for reply. You say that your RB 
Trades Council is of the opinion that it sh 
represented by delegate in the Central Labo 
and you request my advice in regard thereto. 

“I beg to say in reply that under the provi- 
Article XV, section 2, of the Constitution of t 
of L., all of the local unions represented 
Building Trades Council should also be repres 
the Central Labor Union. Therefore, w: 
Building Trades Council as such to be repres: 
delegate in the Central Body, it would be d 
sentation. With kind regards, I remain, fra 
yours, 

SAMUEL Gomp! 
President, A. I 


President Short of the Building Trades Dey 
reported that the conference between the | 
tatives of the International Association of s 
ters and the United Association of Plumber- 
Steam Fitters failed to reach an agreement. 

President Short of the Building Trade- 
ment, stated that the Bricklayers and Maso: 
national Union is now meeting in conve! 
suggested that a representative of the A 
attend the convention with him, for the p 
endeavoring to secure their affiliation 
A. F. of L. President Gompers was directed t: 
a representative of the A. F. of L. toappear b 
convention of the Bricklayers and Masons’ 
tional Union with President Short of the 
Trades Department for the purpose of sec 
affiliation of that organization with the A. |! 


The E. C. selected Vice-President Mitche! 
fore the E. C.of the United Brotherhood of ¢ 
and Joiners and convey to them the views of 
in regard to the action of the convention of 
of L. and the Building Trades Department of 
of L., on the matter of their reinstateme: 
Building Trades Department, and that, ina 
the temporary suspension of the United Bro 
of Carpenters and Joiners by the Buildings 
Department was reversed by the Atlanta Co 
of the A. F. of L., and the action of the A. F 
vention was approved by the conventio 
Building Trades Department, the United Bro 
of Carpenters and Joiners, by such action 
part of the Department and that the pe: 
their reinstatement awaits simply the affir 
the Executive Board of the United Broth: 
Carpenters and Joiners of its affiliation 
Department. 


Resolution No. 121, directing the E. C. 
meeting of the representatives of the Int« 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredge 
representatives of the Associated Union 
Shovelmen and such other organizations as 
ested, for the purpose of uniting all organi 
bers of this trade into one organization, ina 
with the laws of the A. F. of L., was referred 
dent Gompers to carry into effect. 


On the matter of the bill submitted by Dr. 
Los Angeles, Cal., providing for the insp« 
regulation of mines, it was moved and adopt’ 
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pe referred to the United Mine Workers of America 
for indorsement. 


The following communication was received: 
“New YorE, N. Y., January 9, 1912. 
“yr. FRANK Morrison, American Federation of 

” Labor, Washington, D.C. 

“My DEAR MR. Morrison: It seemed that those 
men who are outside of either the employer group or 
the trade unions were freer to come forward with a 
constructive proposal at this time than men in either 
of those two camps, and that there was a fair obliga- 
tion upon them todoso. That was the spirit of the 
conferences held in December, which resulted in this 
communication to the President urging the appoint- 
ment of a Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. It seemed a matter which would commend 
itself to the strong men in the trade union movement 
and that they would support it before Congress if the 
matter is fortunate enough to reach that stage. We 
should appreciate immensely your co-operation in 
getting it before labor men. The fact that Miss 
Addams, Dr. Melish, Dr. Moskowitz, and others, who 
have proved their mettle in the past, are for it heart 
and soul, is perhaps the best evidence as to the good 
faith in which the proposal is made. Sincerely, es 

“PAUL KELLOGG. 


It was moved and adopted that it be referred to the 
resident members to keep the matter in mind for such 
action and attention as can be given it. 


A communication was received from E. B. Ault, Sec- 
retary of the Seattle Central Labor Council, giving 
the situation in that vicinity and asking co-operation 
of the E. C. in the upbuild work. The matter was re- 
ferred to President Gompers for him to request Organ- 
izer Young to go to Seattle and assist in the work 
there for a few weeks. 

On Resolution No. 148, relative to organizing a trans- 
portation department to be comprised of all of the 
organizations of the workers employed at crafts and 
callings in transportation work of all character, was 
referred to President Gompers to take up correspond- 
ence on the matter with the organizations in 
interest. 

On Resolution No. 112, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to secure the attitude of 
the various political parties on labor’s demands, it was 
moved and adopted that the matter be deferred until 
the next neeting of the Council. 


The following plan of amalgamation for the United 
Association of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters 
and Steamfitters Helpers and the International 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and 
Helpers was read and approved: 

“WASHINGTON, D.C., January 12, 1912. 

“Mr. THomAs FE, BuRKR, Secretary, United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and 
Steamfitters’ Helpers of United States and 
Canada, 411-416 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, 
Ill. 

“Mr. W. Hf. DAVIES, Secretary, International Associa- 
tion of Steamand Hot Water Fittersand Helpers 
of America, Room 205 Merrick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

“DEAR SIRS AND Brorners: The Atlanta Conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. directed amalgamation should 
tke place, whereby the United Association of Plumb- 
ers, Gasf) Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of United States and Canada and the Inter- 
national Association of Steam and Hot Water Power 
Pipe Fitters and Helpers of America shall be formed 
into one organization under one charter from the 
A. F.of L., namely: The United Association of Plumb- 
ers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam fitters’ 
Helpers of United States and Canada. The convention 
directed that a conference of the interested parties 
should be held for that purpose, at which a represen- 
tative of the hk. C. of the A. F. of L. should be present. 

We herewith notify both organizations in interest 
that the E. C.of the A. F. of L. received a report from 
President Gompers of the A. F L. and President 


ters, 


‘of 
Short of the Building Trades Department that the 
conference called for had been held January 6, 1912, at 
the headquarters of the A. F. of L. 

épresentatives of the U. A. and the I. A. were pres- 
ent, together with President Gompers of the A. F. of 
4+ representing the E.C.; and President Short, repre- 
senting the R. T. D. 
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“Presidents Gompers and Short reported that 
though the conference was held, no agreement was 
reached, due to the fact that the representatives of 
the I. A. refused to confer with the representatives of 
the U. A. to determine upon any plan of amalgama- 
tion, the representatives of the International Associa- 
tion declaring that, in accordance with theaction of 
the Atlanta Convention, it was for the E. C. to submit 
a plan toeffect amalgamation. 

“In view of these facts, the E.C. of the A. F. of L. 
herewith submits to the United Association of Plumb- 
ers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and Steamfitters’ Help- 
ers of the United States and Canada, and to the In- 
ternational Association of Steam and Hot Water 
Fitters and Helpers of America, terms of amalgama- 
tion as incorporated in this letter. 

“Owing to the importance of the subject and the 
necessity for constructive action in the pipe-fitting 
industry and for the greater development of the pur- 
poses of the Building Trades Department, and its re- 
lationship to the general labor movement, both organ- 
izations in interest, the U. A. and the I. A. are hereby 
informed that the E. C. of the A. F. of L. expectsa 
report of the action taken by the respective organiza- 
tions on the following proposed general terms of 
amalgamation not later than April 1, 1912, Both organ- 
izations are hereby also notified that the interests in- 
volved in the pipe-fitting industry, as well as in the 
Building Trades Department and the labor movement 
generally, require that in the event of amalgamation, 
as directed by the Atlanta Convention, not being 
agreed to by April 1, 1912, that the whole labor move- 
ment relies upon the EK. C. of the A. F. of L. toan- 
nounce that there is but one organization of 
pipe-fitting industry, recognized by the A. F. of L., 
namely: The United Association of Plumbers, Gas- 
fitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ Helpers of 
United States and Canada. 


Amalgamation Ayreement. 


“The following agreement is entered into this — 
day of , 1912, by and between the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steam- 
fitters and Steamfitters’ Helpers of the United States 
and Canada and the International Association of 
Steam, Hot Waterand Power Pipe Fitters and Helpers 
of America, in compliance with the action of the 
American Federation of Labor Convention, held at 
Atlanta, Ga., November, 1911: 

“Sec. 1. All beneficial members of the International 
Association of Steam, Hot Water and Power Pipe Fit- 
ters and Helpers of America, in good standing at the 
time this agreement is consummated, shall be placed 
in full beneficial standing on the books of the United 
Association, as provided for in the general constitu- 
tion and laws of the United Association governing pay- 
ment of benefits and donations. ‘ 

“Sec. 2. It isagreed that all members of the Interna- 
tional Association of Steam, Hot Water and Power 
Pipe Fitters and Helpers of America thus becoming 
members of the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfit- 
ters’ Helpers of the United States and Canada, shal! 
be entitled to all rights and privileges accorded other 
members of the United Association. 

“Sec. 3. Allapprentices at present in good standing 
in International Association shall, upon affiliation to 
the United Association, be credited with full length of 
time served and shall be entitled to all benefits and 
privileges of the United Association as provided for in 
the Constitution of that Association. 

“Sec. 4. In cities or districts where two or more 
locals of the Amalgamated Association are located a 
joint council shall be formed. 

“Sec. 5. Separate charters shall be granted local 
unions composed of Steamfitters or Steamfitters’ 
Helpers where a sufficient number of applicants for 
such charter exist, in accordance with the laws of the 
United Association. 

“Sec. 6. Increased effort shall be made to organize 
all non-union Steamfitters and Helpers employed in 
the pipe-fitting industry. 

“Sec. 7. It is hereby agreed that Steamfitters shall 
be entitled to,and shall have, complete control over 
all steamfitting work, and it is further agreed that in 
order to promote the success of this amalgamation a 
committee of six (6), composed of equal numbers rep- 
resenting the parties at interest, shall be created for 
the purpose of determining the division of the work. 
This committee shall meet and so determine within 
fifteen days after the consummation of this agreement. 

“Sec. 8. In case any differences arise relative to car- 
rying out the provision of Sec. 7, that can not be 
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settled by the representatives of the organizations in 
interest, then the question in dispute shall be referred 
to the E. C.of the A. F. of L. for settlement.” 

Resolve, That in accordance with the action of the 
Atlanta Convention of the A.F.of L., the officers of the 
A. F. of L. will, after May 1, 1912, receive per capita tax 
from only one organization inthe pipefitting indus- 
try, namely: The United Association of Plumbers, Gas- 
fitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ Helpers of the 
United States and Canada. 

On communication of Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, urging 
the E. C. to recommend that the international untons 
affiliate with the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, it was moved and adopted 
that Mr. Bloomfield be informed that the E. C. will 
continue its efforts to promote industrial education 
through the special A. F. of L. committee, which will 
meet concurrently with the K.C. of the A. F. of L. at 
its next meeting. 

Secretary Morrison was directed to request the 
members of the Special Committee on Industrial 

Sducation to meet concurrently with the next meet- 
ing of the E. C. 

The resident members of the E. C. were directed to 
act as a committee to call upon President Taft upon 
matters as instructed by the Atlanta Convention. 





On the matter of the controversy between the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union and the International Asso- 
ciation of Longshoremen, it was decided that both 
organizations are required to observe the terms of the 
decision rendered by President Gompers upon this 


controversy. 





It was moved and adopted that Treasurer Lennon 
be authorized todeposit the funds of the A. F. of L. in 
one bank, to be guaranteed by a surety bond. 





The report on the McNamara Ways and Means 
Committee was adopted. (The report appears in 
another part of this issue.) 





It was decided that James F. McHugh, Secretary of 
the Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association of North 
America; John B. Colpoys, Secretary of the Central 
Labor Union of Washington, D.C.; and Andrew Furu- 
seth, President of the International Seamen’s Union 
of America, be appointed a committee to audit the 
McNamara fund. 

It was also decided that Secretary Morrison, after 
audit is completed, publish a statement of the receipts 
and the amounts paid out of the McNamara defense 
fund,and send a copy of same to every contributor 
and to others who may request a copy. 


The application of the International Union of the 
United Brewery Workmen for jurisdiction over dis- 
tillery workers was referred to President Gompers, to 
arrange for a conference of the representatives of the 
organizations interested, the conference to be held 
sufficiently in advance of the next meeting of the 
Council so that report can be made to that meeting. 


On the application of the International Union of 
Carriage and Wagon Workers for change of title to 
“Tnternational Union of Carriage, Wagon, and Auto- 
mobile Workersof North America,” it was decided that 
the request be granted in accordance with the agree- 
ment entered into between the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers, Blacksmiths, and Upholsterers, and reported 
to the Atlanta Convention as follows: 

Wagon Workers—Blacksmiths—lU 'phol- 
sterers— Painters. 

“In connection with the subject-matter of Resolu- 
tions Nos. 22 and 81, of the St. Louis Convention, deal- 
ing with the disputed claims of jurisdiction between 
the Blacksmiths, Carriage and Wagon Workers, 
Upholsterers, and Painters’ organizations, as directed 
by that convention, a conference was arranged 
between the representatives of the respective organi- 
zations. We are pleased to report that an agreement 
was reached as follows: 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., April 19, 1911. 

“The St. Louis Convention of the A. F. of L., acting 
upon the report of the committee on adjustment in 


Carriage and 
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reference to Resolutions Nos, 22-81, directed that the 
entire subject-matter covered by these resolutions }y 
referred to the E.C. with instructions to calla confer. 
ence of all parties with a view to clearly defining th: 
lines of jurisdiction. 


“The E. C. directed President Gompers ani Seere- 
tary Morrison toact for the E.C. in the matter In 
compliance therewith, the officers of the va OuS Or- 


ganizations named were invited to particip in a 
conference to be held on this 19th day of April. |9)] at 
the offices of the A. F. of L. ; 


“The undersigned, representing their respectiy, 
organizations, realizing the difficulty of maintaining 
jurisdiction, and while it may not be expedient or ad. 
vantageous here to insist on our jurisdictiona! claims 
therefore, for the purpose of endeavoring to assist in 


organizing the carriage, wagon, and automobile ip- 
dustry, the following agreement is hereby made, thy 
purpose thereof to be liberally, rather than techni- 
cally, construed and complied with: 

“1. Itisthe right and the privilege of any wo, kman 
employed inany carriage, wagon, or automobile estab- 
lishment, to belong to his respective trade or organi- 
zation or the Carriage and Wagon and Automobik 
Workers’ International Union. 

“2. It shall not be necessary for any worker em- 
ployed in a carriage, wagon, or automobile estabhsh- 
ment, to belong tomore than one organization party 
to this agreement. 7 

“3. The bona fide cards of good standing membership 
inany one of the organizations to this agreement shall 
be recognized as all sufficient in carriage, wagon, and 
automobile establishments; the choice of m: mbership 
in either of the organizations, parties to this agree- 
ment, to rest with the workman. 

“4, Initiation fee in localities where unions now exist 
shall not be less than $3, unless by mutual consent, 

“5. Inany carriage, wagon or automobile establish- 
ment where there are employed members of more 
than one ofthe organizations, parties to this agree- 
ment, the matter of an agreement relative to 
wages, hours of labor,and conditions of employment 
shall be made by a joint committee of the employes of 
the establishment, or a joint committee of tlie locals 
whose members are or may be affected. 

“6. The officers of the organization, parties to this 
agreement, shall meet not less than once each year, 
for the purpose of perfecting, amplifying, or modify- 
ing this agreement, and they shall have power to dele- 
gate the functions herein provided for themselves to 
the local unions in the several respective loca! ities. 

“7, The representatives of the organizations, parties 
tothis agreement, pledge themselves to co-operate for 
the more thorough organization of the workers in the 
carriage, wagon, and automobile establishments, and 
to take such action as shall best protect and promote 
the rights and interests of the workers in th:is indus- 
try. 

“For the International Carriage and Wag 
ers’ Union. 


Work- 


“Wma. P. MAVELL. 





“L. F. MATRE, Per M. 

“For the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

ae K LINE. 
“Ep. .J. RYAN. 

“For the Upholsterers’ International Union of Nort! 
America. 

“Wo. KOHN, 

“For the American Federation of Labor. 

“SAMUEL Go™ PERS. 
“FRANK Mor RISON,. 

“The representatives of the Brotherhood Paint- 
ers, however, did not sign the agreement, st ng that 
they did not care in any way to modify or |! per the 
jurisdiction accorded to the Brotherhood nd upol 
which the Brotherhood would at least in theory, su 
insist. They stated, however, that no rressive 
move would be made by them toimpede the «!Torts ol 
the Carriage and Wagon Workers to organize the 
trade.” 

On the matter of the investigation o he Boy 
Scout movement, it was decided that a hea be hel 
before the next meeting of the E. C. anc that 4 
parties interested in this movement be so informed 
and invited to appear before the Council, and thata! 
information possible be collected. 

President Gompers called attention to the constitu" 
tional amendment recommended by the PH. C. to the 
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ta Convention of the A. F. of L. The phrase- 
of the suggested amendment to the constitu- 
tions of the several States where such amendments 
are necessary is so formed as to permit the Legis 
jlatur:s thereof to enact adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. The suggested amendment is printed 
upon page 185 of the printed proceedings of the At- 
lanta ‘‘onvention, and reads as follows: 

— Legislature may impose such conditions on any 
contracts of employment as shall be designed to pro- 
tect the health or promote the safety or well-being of 
any of the parties thereto or the public, or to make 
provision for the payment of compensation with or 
without the right of trial by jury and with or without 
regard to fault of employes injured by accidents of 
employment, or to persons dependent upon them, 
either by employers or by employes or otherwise, in 
such manner as the Legislature may prescribe, and in 
the exercise of the powers herein conferred the Legis- 
lature shall not be limited under any other articles or 
sections of the constitution.” 

Secretary-Treasurer McEwen of the Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor wrote a letter making 
criticism of certain language of the proposed amend- 
ment and making some suggestion in regard thereto. 
He uses the following language: 

“By the way, in reading the report of the E.C.as 
submitted to the Atlanta Convention I was impressed 
with the recommendation of the Council for an 
amendment to the constitutions of the several States. 
However, I have one criticism to offerto the language 
of your proposed amendment. 

“In lines nine and ten of the printed proposed 
amendment on page 135 of the printed proceedings of 
the Atlanta Convention the words: ‘injured by acci- 
dents of employment’ occur. My suggestion is that they 
be changed to read as follows: ‘incapacitated by risks 
of employment.’ Or these words may be added. 

“The legal definition ofan accident is not sufficiently 
broad to include industrial disease. It strikes me that 
the fundamental law ought to be exceedingly broad 
on this subject. Under the language of your proposed 
amendment I doubt whether such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, phossy jaw, and other insidious diseases could 
be included in the provisions of any compensation act 
drawn in conformity thereto. 

“Our chief fight in Minnesota with the Employers’ 
Association was over this word ‘accident.’ All of our 
bills read ‘injured by accident or incapacitated 
throug! dangers and risks of employment.’ Iam en- 
closing 2 copy of a bill fora constitutional amendment 
which was introduced in the Senate of Minnesota.” 

The subject-matter of Mr. McEwen’s suggestion was 
referred to President Gompers, to obtain further in- 
formation upon the subject and to report thereon to 
the E. (. at its next meeting. 


Atla 
ology 


Sever 
pied tl 


ilother matters of importance to labor occu- 
attention of the E. C. during the sessions. 


It wa 
held be 


decided that the next meeting of the E. C. be 
inning May 9, 1912. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


lowing is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
the month of January, 1912. (The months 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
ice on hand December $81, 1911 $174,185 87 
al labor union, Caguas, P R, sup.. 10 00 
al labor union, Caguas, P R, sup.. 10 
ral labor union, White Plains, N Y, 
e : oat 1 00 
trial council, Topeka, Kans, tax, 
"ll, to and incl feb, °12, $5; sup, $1 
: labor union, Har tford, Conn, tax, 
. "11, $2.50; sup, $1.25 8 75 
sutt - pet. prot 12854, tax, jan, 12, $50; 
df, $50; sup, $20 
Central labor council, Richmond, . Ind, 
sul ares 1 00 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, oct, ll, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05; sup, 50c. 
Tue k pointersand front cleaners 13046, sup 
lgg inspectors 14159, sup 
The quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
Machinists helpers James, tax, nov, ’11, $2.50; 
d f, $2.60; sup, $2.7! 
Federal labor 14114, tax, o, n, d, ’1l, $3; df, $3 
Flour, feed, cereal mill and grain ware- 


6 00 


120 00 


2. 


house ompiere 8 14145, tax, 0, n, acct d, ‘1 
$7.10; d f, $7.1 

Federal i tty ‘ist00, tax, 0, n,d, ‘ll, $9.50; 

Pott ob stone cutters asso of N A, 
tax, dec, ‘ll. 

Tobacco strippers 13215, 
$9.30; d f, $9.30 

Intl typographical! union, tax, dec, "11. 

{ntl union of steam engineers, tax, dec, ’11 

Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, nov, "ll 

_— ey blacksmiths and helpers, tax, 
ec, +. 

Switchmens union of N ‘A, tax, ‘dee, ‘ll 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, dec, ‘ll. 

Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 
intl union, tax, o, n, d, "ll 

Trades and labor council, Edwardsville, 
[ll], tax, sept, "ll, to and incl feb, ‘ 

Cloth ouaeraese and spongers 11680, tax, 
o, n, d, ; $45; df, $45 

Labor > ae Kern co, 
to and incl sept, '11 

Trades and labor council, Winona, Minn. 
tax, mar, ‘ll, to and incl aug, "11. 

Central labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 
tax, aug, 11, to and incl jan, ’12.. 

Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, 
june, ‘11, to and incl nov, ‘ll.. 

© entral labor union, Worcester, Mass, tax, 
a,"s, o, "ll 

Central labor union, Ww ac o, Tex, tax, ‘aug, 
10, to and inel july, ‘11 

Pipe wre and eaTD 11468, tax, dec, 
"Ll, $5; 5 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, 
$3.90 ; 

Ege inspectors 14159, tax, dec, 

75. 


tax, o, n, d, "ll 


Cal, tax, jan, ‘1, 


‘dee, ‘IL, $3.90; df, 
LL, "$3.75; df, 

nder workers 12282, tax, 0, n, ‘il, 70e; 
reagent labor 8139, tax, o, n, "ll, $3; df, $3 


Cooks and waiters 10068, tax, dec, ‘11, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50 ‘ 
11, = 10; 


Suspen 


Federal omnes 11045, tax, s, 0, n, d, 
d f, $2.10 

Spring pocket —_ makers 12299, tax, s, 0. 
"11, $4.10; di f, $4. 

Hat and block ATE and he ‘Ipers 12090, 
tax, dec, "ll, S6c; d f, 5c 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, dec, 
$3.05 


Flour and cereal mill employes 13906. tax, 
dec, "ll, %c; df, ec 

Fe deral puuee 12987, 
d f, $2. 

Federal 


) 


tax, o, n,d, “11, $2.95; 


tnbor 7087, tax, dec, ‘ll, $2.40; d f, 

Federal labor 13004, tax, n, d, ‘ll, 70c; df, 
70c 

Flour and cereal mill smagrerve S 14136, tax. 
o, n, d, *Ll, $2.25; d f, $2.2 

Machinists helpe rs 11830, 
d f, $8 

Railroad helpers and 
noy, "il, $2.40; d f, $2.4 

Federal labor 9068, Sag Oo, n, a, 
$1.50. 


( jotton n yardme n 9143, tax, o, n, d, $3.15: 


‘tax, dec, ‘ll, $3; 


jaborers 12950, tax, 


"11, $1.50; df, 
‘df, 
» 11, $1.85; df, 


85. 

Trades and labor assem, Moberly, Mo, tax, 
apr, ‘ll, to and incl sept, *ll 

Central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 


apr, ‘ll, to and incl sept, 
Labor council, Ironton, 
‘ll, to and incl nov, ‘ll 
Trades and Pa assem, Bloomington, Ill, 
tax, o, n, d, 
Central federation of labor, 
tax, o, n, d, . 
Mechanics Bains rs 12864, tax, dee, ’1l, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 12953, tax, ‘jan, 
$4.20... 

Bookkeepers, seneerepees: and account- 
ants 12646, tax, jan, °12, $2.85; d f, $2.85... 
ee labor 12706, an dec, ’11, $1.75; d t, 

1.75 


( Yhio, tax, june, 


wy 


Cohoes, 


12, $4. 20; ‘a f, 
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Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 

Gream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 





. Trades and = assem, Galesburg, III, 
tax, 0, n, d, : 
Jefferson co *-F and labor assem, Steu- 
benville and vicinity, Ohio, tax, a, s, 0, 


Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
tax, july, ’l1, to and inel dec, ‘ 

( ne paneer union, Paducah, Ky, tax, o, 
n, d, ~ 

Labore 4 prot 13149, tax, n, d, $2; d f, $2 

Flour and cereal mill e Lak, Be s oY 030, tax, 
dec, *11, 35c; d f, 35c 

Boilermakers and Rains rs 13148, tax, dec, 
"11, 35c; d f, 35c Ke oe 

Federal labor 13056, ‘tax, dec, ‘ll, $2.75; 
$2.75; sup, $2. 

Railroad mac hinists he ipe rs and laborers 
14141, sup 3 aor 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup 

Railroad machinists helpers 14105, tax, dec, 
"11, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, $4.35 

Laborers prot 8079, sup 

Street cleaners 13024, sup 

United hatters of N A, sup 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl union, sup 

Federal labor 14167, tax, dec, °1l, $1. 15; d f, 


$1.15 ; a 
Federal labor 12424, tax, n, d, ‘ll, $4. 15; d f, 
$4.15 ; : 
United laborers 13085, tax, n, d, “Il, $1 : a f, $1 
Machinists helpers 12610, tax, s, o, n, d, ‘11, 
2;d asteee 

ole Salsts helpe rs 12876, tax, dec “1, $1. 
Tx 3 er 

Tri-city labor congress, ‘Clinton, ‘Lyons, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 

Central labor union, La Porte, ind, tax, 
mar, "11, to and incl feb, ‘12. 

Labor council, Coalinga, Cal, tax, sept, ‘11, 
to and incl feb, *12 

Central trades nS Meridian, Miss, 
tax, Oo, n, d, 


4. Fede ration of labor, Saginaw, Mich, tax, 

8, O, 1, 

Central federation of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Trades and labor assem, Cc hicago ‘He ights 
Ill, tax, o, n, d, 

Trades and labor seaiesatl, sto ‘loud, ‘Minn, 
tax, oct, *11, to and inc! mar, *12 

Journeymen barbers int! union of A, tax 
o, n, d, ’ 

Flour and cereal mill ‘employ es 14194, tax 
jan, "12, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Central Saas coumell, Los Angeles, Cal, suy 

Suspendermakers 9660, sup 

Intl printing pressmen and assistants 45, 


Local 4, quarry workers inti union, ‘sup. 

Central labor union of Beaver co, New 
Brighton, Pa, tax, apr, ‘ll, to and inc! 
sept, ‘ll, $5; sup, 50c bile, Bip 

Central labor council, Zanesville, Ohio 
sup 

Journe ymen sailmakers 12751, sup 

Federal labor 8217, sup 

Local5, intl alliance bill paste rs and billers 
of A, sup ; 

Stone planermens 13093, ‘sup. 

Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, sup 

Central labor union, Brooklyn, N Y, 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, dec, "Hl, ‘a 

Federal labor 12792, tax, o, n, d, 

d f, $2.25 

Grain and mason supply handiers 7445, tax 
n, d, “11, $2.60; d f, $2.50 

Ne te cay carriers prot 12831, tax, ‘de e, 
$3; d f, $3 ; 

Newsboys prot 10952, tax, dec, 1. 

( ventral labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, j, 
8, 

Trades and labor council, Escanaba, Mich 
tax, dec, ‘10, to and inc] nov, 

Central trades and labor council, Coshoc 
ton, Ohio, tax, oct, *11, to and incl dec, 

Central labor union, Binghamton, N 
tax, s, 0, n,’ ; 

Trades and — council, Kokomo, Ind 
tax, o, n, d, 

Central ty Py eouncil, ‘Bay City, Mic! 
tax, oct, ‘ll, to and incl sept, "ll 

Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax 
o, n, d, “11 

Central labor union, | Portland, Me, tax 
a, 8,0, “ll 

Tradesand labor council, Fon du lac, Wis 
tax, s,0,n, ‘ll 

Industrial labor council, Girard, Kans, ta 
aug, “ll, to and incl dec, ° 

Trades and labor assem, , ee Mc 
tax, o, n,d, 

Patternmakers league of N ‘A, tax, dec, 
The quarry workers intl union of N A 
tax, n,d, ‘ll.. aint 

Intl hodearriers and building laborer- 
union of A, tax, dec, "11 3 = 

Chas Stulthoff, E Lena. PES Ind, sup 
= flint Lowe workers union of N 


Railroad machinis ts helpers 14072, tax, or 
1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, $1.50.. 
John Mor: in, Providence, RI, sup.. 
Federal labor 7426, tax, jan, ’12, 35c; df, 35 
sup, 30¢ anaes ety eee 
Chas Connell, Philadelphia, Pa, sup. 
Federal labor 8398, tax, dec, "11, 7c; d f, 75 


Federal labor 12868, tax, dec, ’11,$1; df, $! 
sup, 50¢ : oo ‘ 

Tobacco strippers 14056, tax, s, 0, n, d,’! 
$10; d f, $10; sup, $1. 

Flour and cereal mill e mployes 14098, tay 
dec, *11, 7ic; d f,75c; sup, 

Button workers prot 14109, tax, n, d, '! 
$1.20; d f, $1,20; sup, 40¢ . 

United mine workers of A, sup 

Federal labor 14045, tax, dec, °1l, $12.65; d 
$12.65; sup, $6. i 

Plumbers, laborers, and excavators 1260: 
tax, oO, n, d, *11, $1.85; d f, $1.85; sup, 30c 

Laborers prot 8079, sup... aii 

Pearl button workers 14077, tax, dec, ‘1! 
$9.90; df, $9.90; sup, $6.50 

Federal labor 14198, sup... 

Trades and labor assem, Huntington, VW 
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It’s Baker’s 


and 


It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
mae blended, it 

- is of the 
finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














x, O, n, d, “LL. 
labor union, So Framingham, nov, 
and inel apr, ‘12 
nists helpers = laborers 12921, 
, $1.35; d f, $1.38 
“workers prot 14069, tax, ‘dec, ? 
d f, $1.60 : = ‘ 
movers 14197,tax, 0, n, d. = $3; df, $3 
labor 11200, tax, o, » “Ll, $1.05; 
. eee eee . 
one operators 14052, tax, jan, 
1 f, $1.40 
n and excavators 12438, tax, dec 
7a f, $2 
inters 10384, tax, dec ‘ll, $3.50; df, 


lubor 12806, tax, 0, n, +k $15; d f, 

10218, tax, o. n, a, ‘ll, $4.50; d f. 
labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 
I 


wer laborers 11608, tax, oct, ‘ll, to 
‘| feb, "12, $12.50; d f, $12.50 
y, Philadelphia, Pa, sup 
tborers 14190, sup 
‘bacco strippers 12971, sup 
shoremens asso, sup 
papermakers, Livermore Falls, Me, 


‘iety ‘of carpenters and joiners, 
d trades council, Milwaukee, W is, 


of teamsters. chauffeurs, stable- 
nd helpers of A, tax, dec ,’ll 
| shoe workers union, tax, aa U1 
roof papermakers, tax, n, d, 
ned Ilan of post office py 
c 


sactors union of A, tax, jan, 12 


6. Wood, ~g and metal lathers intl union, 


tax, jan,” 


8. Nalitoekers 14190, sup. 


Nailmakers 14199, sup 

Central labor council, Texarkana, Tex, 
tax, j,f,m, "12 

Trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, o, n, d, 

Central trades one labor assem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, o, n, d, stant nas 

Trades and labor - TD m, Alton, Iil, 
o, n, d, “11. ~~ -" 

Central trades and —e. council, New 
Orleans, La, tax, o, n, d, 

Mac a pe helpers 14118, a dec, "LI, $2.60; 
d f, $2. - 

Labore Zs ‘prot 12254, tax, o, ‘Nl, $1. 06: 
di f, $1.05 

Coffee, spice, and baking powser workers 
9605, tax, o, n, d, "11, $2.70; d f, $2.70 

Fur workers 14(35, tax, dec, 11, $1.50; df, 
$1.£0 ; : 

Federal labor 8867, tax, dec, ‘11, $38. 
$3.25 

Federal labor 12739, tax, d, "11, 
R0c¢ 3 eee 

Federal Jabor 13064, tax, a, s, 0, "LI, $3.50; 
df, $3.6 ; . 
Federal , hee 14158, tax, dec, "11, $2.75; d f, 
$2.75 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, dec 

4 S Wright, cor secy, So Chic ago, Ill, sup 

Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, sup Meh : a0ne 2 

Railroad he Ipe rs and laborers 13172, tax, 
dec, ‘11, 50c; d f, 0c; sup, 25ec.... 

Federal labor 12756, tax, dee, "11, $4.05; df, 
$1.05; sup, $1 cabere 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, dec, "11, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, 50e iA NM . 

Ege inspectors 12000, tax, nov, ‘11, $2.25; d f, 
$2.25; sup, 50c. 

Machinists helpe rs and labore rs 12962, tax, 
jan, °12, $2.80; d f, $2.80; sup, 

Trades and labor asse m, Grand Forks, 
Dak, sup. 

Central trades” and labor assem, Spring- 
fleld, Mo, sup 

Intl union of steam engineers, sup 

Intl quarry workers local 47, sup 

Machinists helpers 13107, tax, dec, ‘LI, 

d f, $5; sup, $2. 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax, dec, ‘ll, $5.70; 
d f, $5.7 


. Trades — labor council, N Yakima, 


Wash, tax, s, 0, n, “ll , : 

Trades and labor council, Port Huron, 
Mich, tax, 8, 0, n, ° 

Central labor, union, Ft Scott, Kans, tax, 
n,d, ‘ll, j,’ 

Trades assem, Twin Falis, Idaho, tax, j, f, 
m, ‘12. 

Trades and labor council, Freeport, Il, 
tax, o,n,d, : 

Colorado state federation of labor, tax, 
may, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ‘ll 

Federal labor 8060, tax, jan, ‘12, 


$4.15 : ihe 

Federal labor 10128, ‘tax, jan, "12, $1.50; df, 
$1.50... ‘ 

Lamplighters: 11948, tax, nov, “1, $5; d f, $5. 

Hat makers and trimmers 13191, tax, nov, 
"Ll, Be; d f, Be 

F 7s, ane cereal mill e menage s 13209, tax, 
d, "12, $1.60; d f, $1. 

sen cee rs prot sa1sé, tax, dec, "ll, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 me: ~ 

Janitors prot 10367, tax, n, d, °11, $5; d f, $5 

—- strippers 9608, tax, dec, ‘11, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50.... 

ryt empleyes 12695, tax, j, f, ‘12, wanes 
d f, $4.2 vas 

United Ea 12992, tax, o, n, *1l, $70; a 
$70. 


Bridge tenders prot 13039, tax, jan, "12, $4; 
d f, $4 


Federal labor 14114, sup . 

Federal labor 8533, sup ... mt 

United trades council, Brownsville, ‘Pa, 
sup 

Fur y 13185, tax, feb, °12, $10; df, ‘$0; 
sup, $4 

Machinists helpers 14081, tax, n, 
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v. 


10. 


d f, $6; sup, $1.50 

Street sweepers 13128, bal “ back payment 
of per capita, $16; d f, $16 

Central labor union, Loc kport, N Y, tax, 
oO, n, d, 

Trades and labor council, Muske gon. 
Mich, tax, sept, ll, to and incl feb, 

Twin-city tradesand labor council, Berlin, 
Ont, Can, tax, oct, ‘ll, to and incl mar, 
19 


Trades council, Beloit, Wis, tax, s, 0, n, ‘ll 

Trades and labor council, Middletown, 
Ohio, tax, apr, ‘11, to and ine! dee, ’11... 

Trades and labor council, Ogdensburg, 
N Y, tax, oct, ’1l, toand incl mar, °12. 

Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, a, s, 0, , * 

Cemetery employes 10634, tax, o, n, d, 
$15.75; d f, $15.75 

Railroad and contract shop he Ipers 14157, 
tax, dec, *11, $1.55; d f, $1.55..... 

Bottle, cap, cork, and stopper workers 
10875, tax, dec, "11, $15; d f, $15.......... 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, jan, °12, $6.80; d f, $6.80... 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, sup 

Geo H Benders, Philadelphia, .% = = 

Federal labor 12050, tax, d, : 2, $1. 15; 
d f, $1.15; sup, $2 

Local 8, machine printers and color mix- 
ers, sup 

Wire nail workers 14138, sup 

Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11689, tax, dec, *11, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, $1.. 

Oil workers and refiners 13124, tax, n, d, 
11,$9; d f, $9; sup, $2.7 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and heiper 8 intl union, sup 


. Central trades and labor counc il, Roundup, 


Mont, tax, july, ‘11, to and incl dec, 

Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, 
may, *1l, to and incl oct, ” , 

Central we union, Easton, Pa, tax, 
o, n, d, *l ‘ Srversehe 
oie Medieration ‘of musicians, tax, 
acct jan, ’l2.... pemnéen on 

Trades and meee assem, Sandusky, Ohio, 
tax, o, n, d, 

Flat janitors 13074, tax, jan, 12, 75e 

Button workers 14115, tax, jan, °12, gisa't. a1 

Bridge tenders 12833, tax, jan, °12, $2; d f, $2 

Hair spinners prot 12853, tax, jan, ’12, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50... 

Flour and cereal mill e mployes 13210, tax, 
jan, '12, 70c; d f, 70c. 

Machinists helpers 14116, tax, de ¢, *1l, $2.30; 
éf,oem..... eet 

Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
jan, °12, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

Railroad he BA ri laborers 12635, tax, 
dec, "11, $1.75; d f, $1.75. od ; 

Ege inspectors 14098, tax, nov, ‘ll, Te; 
d f, 75e : iitaitele : 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, ‘dee, "11, $2.90; 
d f, $2. 

ae ‘society of plate engravers 9008, 
tax, jan, ’12, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Intl photo-engravers of N A, tax, ‘dee, *ll. 

Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, 
8, O,n, “ll.. 

United bro of carpe nters and joine rs of A, 
tax, nov, 

Riggers o-— derrickmen 14124, tax, jan, 
2.35; d f, $2.85; sup, 2c. 

Retired helpers and laborers 14088, sup. 

Machinists helpers 14099, sup... 

Watchmen 13130, tax, jan, *12, 2.30; d f, $2.30; 
sup, $2 

Federal labor 12837, tax, n, d, , $12.80; df, 


ll. 
12. 


$12.80; sup, $1.. aii 

Central labor council, Anaconda, Mont 
tax, dec, °10, to and inc! may, ‘ll aii 

Central labor union, Batavia, N Y, tax, 
o, n, d, “ll a miatenihtioeitih 

Central ad union, ene Ind, tax 
o, n, d, — ; - 

"rs labor 13062, tax, nov, ‘ll, $1.50; 
d f, 

Ratlroed Salen and laborers 12950, tax 
dec, "11, $1.90; d f, $1.90 

Flour and ce real — employe s 14098, tax. 
jan, °12, 80c; d f, 80 

Lead, paint and ~ en makers and mix- 
ers 14111, tax, jan, 12, $2.05; d f, $2.05.... 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, jan, 1 A d f, $3 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, feb, . $4.50; df 
$4.50 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, dec, ‘Il, 
$10.50; d f, $10.50 

Coopers intl union of N A, tax, dec, LL. 

Coopers intl union of N A, tax, jan, ‘12 

Paving cutters union of the U Sand Can 
tax, jan, ‘12 wiewan 

Bakery and meen | workers intl 
union of A, tax, o, n, d, 

= and labor moma’ adsabana. Tex 


Mac hinists he ipers. 12946, tax, jan, 12, We 
d f, 90c; sup, 4tc... 

New York transfer co employe s prot 11824, 
tax, jan, °12, $3.15; d f, $3.15; sup, $1 

Sugar refinery employes 13053, tax, nov, ‘1! 
$17.60; d f, $17.50; sup, $14 = 

Saw mill workers prot 14196, sup. 

Federal labor 12552, tax, dec, ‘11, $2.50; d f 
$2.50; sup, $2.25 


3. Trades assem, Utica, N Y, tax, o, n, d, ‘1 


Central labor union, Wallingford, Conn 
sup 

Trades council, Paris and vicinity, Tex 
TS) ee F 

Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, 
tax, a, 8, oO, ‘ll. 

ere jabor 12692, tax, o, n, d, *11, $11.80; 
d f, $11 commbe ees. 

Federal os 14179, ‘tax, dee, ‘11, 80c; df 
80¢ Sl a 

Sewer laborers 14078, tax, n, d, ‘ll, $6; df 
$6; sup, $3.46.. 

Flour and ce real mill employes 13224, tax 
jan, °12, $1.15; , $1.15 

Music eee 11809, tax, dec, ‘ll, $l. 60 
d f, $1.60 


d f, $1.95 
U pholster rers intl union of N A, tax, 0, n 
d, 
United textile workers of A, tax, o, ‘n.d, 
Suspendermakers 960, sup 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup. 
Local 47, intl broof pulp, sulphite and pa pt 
mill workers of the U S and Can, sup 
Int! bro of pulp, sulphite and paper mil! 
workers of the U S and Can, tax, o, n, ‘1! 


Federal labor 12953, sup 


. Central labor league, Ely, Nevada, tax 


8, O, n, “ll. 
Trades asse m, Joplin, Mo, tax, ‘july, 11, t 
and inc! dec, *1 : 

Trades and * “assem, Minneapolis 
Minn, tax, 0, n, d, seineaece 
Central labor union, Asheville, N C, tax 

8, O, Ni, 
Trades and labor assem, New Athens, I! 
tax, j, f,m, °12 
Federal labor 13153, tax, n, d, $2.50; 
2.50 . 
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15. 


. Bric) 


Federal labor 11366, tax, jan, "12, 45c; d f, 45¢ 
M: chinite helpers 12346, tax, jan, "12, $2.50; 
d f, $2. 
Wwe mens peett 14080, tax, nov, Ll, $l. 76; df, 
te Decasaee 
ir and cereal mill e employ es 14067, 
12, $1.10; d f, $1.10. 
ber shop porters and bathhouse e ym- 
oyes 11968, tax, n, d, ‘11, $3; 
et straighteners and ao 
03, tax, jan, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
neware workers 6888, tax, jan, 
, 8e 
y employes 12875, ‘tax, ‘jan, 12, $3; df, ‘$3 
iiroad helpers and laborers 14074, tax, n, 
11, $2.90; 
oT e hostle r ‘sand he Ipers 11804, tax, 
n, "12, $3.50; d f. $3.50 
Glass packers df, 


1.96 » 


tax, 


colt rs 


12, 85¢ ; 


2588, tax, jan, 12, $1. 95: 


Suspe nde r workers 11294, tax, jan, 12, $2; 
d 


Flou r ae cereal mill e employes. 13297, tax, 
jan, "12, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Elevator conductors and starters 13106, 
tax, dec, ‘11, $8; d f, $8 

Fed nal labor 9626, tax, "11, $3.25; df, 


dec, 
12, 85e; a f, 
d f, 
df, 


$3.2 iene 
Fed ral labor 13125, tax, jan, 


Fed ral labor 13128, tax, n, d, "11, $2.40; 
40. 
Federal labor 
$l. HO, — 
Federal labor 7241, tax, jan, 12, 


“ee labor 13136, tax, jan, ‘1 


11449, tax, nov, ‘li, $1.60; 
70c: d f, 70c 
2, $2.25; df, 
12, 60c ; 


* bag “workers 11757, tax, jan, 


Tunnel and subway constructors intl 
union of N A, tax, dec, ‘11. 

The comme re ial telegraphe rs union of A, 
tax, o, n, d, ‘ll 

Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, 
tax. dee, "11 

Int! union of jour ne y me n horseshoe rs of 
US and Can, tax, 0, n, d, 

Hotel and restaurant aemndabes inti alli- 
ance, ete, tax, dec, ‘ll 

Waste handlers 8964, tax, n, d, ‘Il, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, 69c.... 

Neck ‘tie makers 19655, s 

Federal labor 12412, 
$2.50; sup, 50¢ 

Cement block setters 12004, tax, d, 
$2; df, $2; sup, $1.25 

Federal labor 12424, sup 

Ce ntral labor union, Brockton, Mass, sup 

Central labor union, Brockton, Mass, tax, 
0, n, d, 

claye rs ‘helpe rs 14200, sup. 

s assem, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, 0, n, d, 


nem jan, °12, "$2.50; 
21, 3, 72, 


Trad 
ll nateiraind 
waptes s council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, o, n, 
Cc 

United trades and labor council, Dunkirk 
and vicinity, N Y, tax, sept, ‘ll, to and 
inc! feb, °12 
weees ral labor 


Fed 


12696, tax, dec, *11, $1. %6; 


al labor 13048, tax, dec 

Feder: il labor 13134, tax, dee, Il $2; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 9300, tax, jan, °12, 50c; a f, 50c 
“or ral labor 12576, tax, nov, ‘lI, $1.90; df, 
0 al labor 14067, tax, jan, ‘12, $2.20; d f, 


$0 9 
5 00 
3 50 


16. 


. Federation of labor, Chester, Pa, 


Railroad helpers and laborers 14085, tax, 
dec, ‘11, $8; d 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, 

35c 

tame workers 12604, tax, dec,’Il, 50¢; d f, 50c 
Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12875, 
tax, dec, ‘11, $2; d f, $2. 

Cigar ged! tobac co stripe rs 11939, tax, 
jan, "12, $4.35; d f, $4. 

Tobac By strippers ia016. tax, dec, 
d f, $1.65. . 

— co strippers 12971, 
é 

Municipal dock builde: rs de pt docks and 
ferries 13041, tax, jan, "12, $1.45; d f, $1.45 

Elevator conductors 14186, tax, dec, ‘ll, 


$1.15; df. hella : 
Riggers prot 116561, 12, $7.50; df, 

$7.60 
, $2.15; d f, 


‘jan, "12, 35c; 


11, $1.55; 


tax, jan, ’ 


tax, ote 


tax, dec, 


KK 
Gold beaters 13013, 
$2.15 


Ww “. sewers ‘prot asso 12600, tax, n, d, ‘11, 
"12, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Machinists helpers 14099, ‘tax, ‘jan, 12, $1.35; 
d f, $1 
ae 27 labor council, Jamestown, 
up 
Fe deral jabor 12968, tax, ‘d, 
d f, $1.90; sup, 50c 
Truck gardene rs 14076, tax, ‘jan, 
2; sup, $2 
Railway machinists helpe rs 13192, tax, dec, 
"11, $2.75; d f, $2.75; sup, $1 ‘ 
Intl spinners union, sup 7 
AC McClurg & Co, Chicago, Ill, ‘sup : 
John K Towles, Urbana, Ill, sup 


, 12, $1.90; 
12, $2: af 


‘tax, ij, f. 

Central trades and labor assem, Bellaire, 
Belmont co, Ohio, tax, n, d, "11, j, "12 

Trades union assem, Williamsport, 
tax, 8, 0, n, “ll 

Central labor council, 
tax, Oo, n, d, oene 

Federal labor 12367, tax, jan, °12, B0c ; d f, 50c 

Federal labor 8620, tax, jan, "12, 40c; d f, 40c 

Federal labor 10185, tax, dec, ‘11, 80¢ ; d f, 80¢ 

Railroad pornere and laborers 14108, tax, 
dec, ‘11, $1; df, $1.. 

Senpese -- i. rs 12046, tax, dec, ‘11, $7.25; 
d f, 

Railway postal clerks ‘prot asso 13222, tax, 
dec, ‘ll, 45c; d f, 45c 

t workers 14147, tax, Ll, $1.25; a f, 

1 11.7 .* 


Santa Rosa, Cal, 


‘dee, 


“4 

Gas aes 116383, 
d f, $3.30 

Horse nail 
d f, $4. 

Stenographers, ty pew riters, bookkeepe rs, 
and —a asso 11773, tax, n, d, ‘ll, 
$8.50; , $8.50... 

Bridge ‘te nders mutual benetit asso 141: 31, 
tax, d, "11, j, "12, $10; d f, $10. 

Machinists helpers 14044, tax, dee, *1l, 
d f, 35c hae 

Cementmaker s $3.35; 
d f, $3.35. 

Stone plane rmen 18093, tax, jan, 
df 50. 

Egg inspectors 11254, 
d f, $12.8); sup, $1 
Central trades and labor council, 

burg, W Va, sup.. 
AN Jackson, Jackson, Fla, su 
—4 prot 8249, tax, dec, th, $l; “d his 


» $1.26; df, 


‘tax, d, 


workers 7180, tax, jan, ‘12, $4; 


85; 
dee, ‘Il, 

19, $2.60; 
12, $12.80; 


11061, tax, 


tax, jan, 


Parkers- 


sup, 
Federal i labor 12670, tax, dec, 
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METALLIC HEELS 


AND COUNTERS 


Listen, You Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers, 


® And You Who Do Heavy Work 


A Pair of Steel Heels Doubles the 
Life of Your Shoes 





by protecting heels and counters where wear is the 
and outwear 
Your shoe dealer sells work shoes with 


quickly 
If your dealer isn’t sup lied, write us, 


hardest. 
the shoes, 
these heels attached—or a cobbler can 
attach them 
Your inquiry brings booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. - 


They’re lighter than leather, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





lj. 


$1.25; sup, $1.50.. wiles 
Local l, quarry worke rs intl, sup. - 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, dec, 
$5.55; d f, $5.55; sup, $5.50 
Federal labor 12776, tax, dec, 
$4.20; sup, $10. 
Laborers prot 13226, tax, nov, 
$3.75; sup, $5.50 
Button workers prot 14121, 
$1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, $1.60. . 
Federated trade Ss. paune il, 
Wis, tax, o, n, d, 
Trades council, he y, 
and incl mar, ’12. 
Central trades and labor 
field, Ohio, tax, jan, ’12, 


» 


"11, $4.20; d f, 


“Vax, n, d, 


Green Bay, 


“Ti, tax, apr, ‘ll, to 
assem, Spring- 
to and incl dec, 
Trades and labor assem, Massillon, Ohio, 
tax, oct, “11, to and incl mar, ’12 
American federation of musicians, 
bal jan, °12 
Federal labor 12078, tax, 
Federal labor 12750, 
$1.56. 
Federal labor 12985, tax, dec, 
$16.50 
Florists and nursery 
dec, ‘ll, 95e; d f, 9e..... 
Journeymen sailmakers 12751, 
$2.55; d f, $2.55 
Machinists helpers 18194, 


dec, "11, $2; d f, $2 
tax, jan, °12, $1.55; d f, 


11, $16.50: d f, 


employes 14134, tax, 


tax, jan, ‘12, 
tax, dee, "ll, 35e ; 


35« - 
a} makers 14138, tax, dec, ‘ll, $5; 
» $5. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14088, tax, 
dec, *11, $4; d f, $4. 

Printers roller’ makers 10638, “tax, jan, 
70c; d f, 70c. 

Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, jan, 12, $2; df 


Newspaper and mail ae liverers 9463, tax, 


Ww ire 
d 


$4 00 


35 
60 
40 
3 00 
5 00 


2 50 


18. 


. Trades and labor assem, 


$3. 
20. Ce atrai labor union, Du Quoin, Il, 
n, d, ‘ll. 
Central trades ‘and 


nov, *11, $50; d f, $50.. 
City filremens prot asso 11431, tax, dec 
$17.50; d f, $17.50 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, jan, 
incl june, ’12, $22.50; d f, $22.50 
Cemetery employes 13073, tax, dec, ‘11, 50c; 
d f, 0c , 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia 
9136, tax, feb, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.5 
Intlasso of ans workers, tax, o,n, d, "ll 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax 
o, n, “ll 
Bill poste rs and billers 1, sup 
Shovel workers 14104, tax, dec, 
$4.25; sup, 50c 
House movers 
$4.20; sup, 50c. 
Coal hoisting supe rvisors 13122 
12, 75ec; d f, 75c; sup, 50e. : 
Tele phone operators 10795, tax, jan, "12, 45 
d f, 45ec; sup, 20¢ 
juggage messengers 10167, 
d f, $1; sup, $2 
Mc Dowells Bros, 


12, ‘toand 


makers 


11, $4.25; f 


14084, $4.20; df 


tax, J. f, 1%; 


tax, jan 


tax, jan, ‘12, $1 


Mont, sup. 
Plattsburg, N \ 


Billings, 


sup : ; : 
Jno B Lennon, treas, A F of L, 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits. 
Trades and labor assem, Marissa, III, ta» 
o, mn. 4, * dae 
Central labor council, Tacoma, 
june, ‘ll, toand incl noy, ‘11 
Trades and labor council, Nashville, 
tax, o, n, d 
Cloth and stock workers 10181, tax, dee, °] 
$1.60; d f, $1.60.... 
Milk mfg asso 14137, 
75e . esee 
Bottlers and carbonators 10301, tax, jai 
12, to and incl june, ‘12, $3.90; d f, $3.90. 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, jan, ‘12, $2; df 


Blooming 


Wash, tax 


Ten! 


‘tax, nov. ‘ll, 75e; dt 


Fede ral labor 8769, tax, dec, '11, $1.70; 
oo a 

Button workers prot 13151. tax, dec, *11, 55c 
@ £, BBC... .0c. 

Schoolhouse c ustodians 13152, , tax, jan, ‘12 
$1.80; d f, $1.80. hinds 

Gas workers 12740, tax, ‘jan, 12, $8; d f, $3 
Amal asso of = steel, and tin workers 
tax, o, n, d, 

Amal Jace Saaenais operative es of A, 
dec, 

N Y navy yard clerks 
12827, tax, dec, "11, $7.60; d f, $7.60; sup, 50c 

Pole raisers and electric assistants 12191 
tax, dec, “ll, jan, "12, $2.80; d f, $2.80; sup, 60: 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, jan, *l2 
$6.40; sup, $4.80 se 

Florence V Ball, 

Fede ane labor 7479, 


tax 


and draftsmens 


Painesville, Ohio, sup. 
tax, jan, ‘12, $3.15; df 


tax, 0 


‘labor council, Bator 
La, tax, 0, n, d, ‘ll 


Bronx, N Y, Ss, « 


Rouge, 

Bronx labor council, 
Bis BE. occccscoves 

oom labor 14167, tax, jan, ‘12, $1.15; d 

Fede val labor 12868, tax, jan, 12, $1; df, $l 

Cur eS Tan eee ge 1 
9186, tax, n, d, ‘11, j, °12, $3.15; df, $3.15 

Egg lighters and breakers 13:06, tax, dec, ° 
65c; d f, 65e.... 

Intl bro of mainte nance of way employes 
tax. n, d, 

Metal polishers, buffers, plate rs, and bras 
workers intl union, tax, jan, ‘12 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborer- 
14033, sup 

Suspender workers 12282, sup 

Railroad mac hinists ~¥ ipe rs and labor rs 
13030, tax, jan, °12, $4.60; d f, $4. oy sup, $ 

Laborers prot Lae 4 dee, , $4.50; "a 
$1.50; sup, $1 

ee and copper plate printers intl unio! 
of N A, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll 

Steel and copper plate printe rs intl unio! 
of N A, tax, acct jan, °12 

Mining department ofthe A F of L, sup 

Maryland State and District of Columbin 
federation of labor, sup 


$100 00 
5 60 


15 00 
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GOOD LUCK 


WHOLESOME 


THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 


BECAUSE 
THE BEST 

















im, bottle, and apparatus glass blow- 
= 14201, sup ‘ 4 : ‘ 
al labor union, Lewiston and Au- 
n, Me, tax, sept, "ll, toand incl aug, *12 
ntral labor union,Carbondale, and vicin- 
y, Pa, tax, july, ll, to and ine! dec, "11 
es and labor council, Edmonton, Al- 
a, Can, tax, sept, "ll, to and incl 
‘f2 


n co, Cal, labor council, tax, o, n, d, “il 
al labor 14165, tax, j, f, "12, $1.80; d, f 


ral labor 12768, tax, “pal nov, “ll, dec, 


je; d f, 45e seid ae 
eral labor 14158, tax, jan, °12, $3.50; d f, 


sacks prot 13080, “tax, d, “ll, j, 12, $4; 


ond ‘he Ipe y one laborers 13165, tax, 
"12, $1.25; 1.25 

inis ate helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
‘Ll, $2; df, $2.. 

\ orkers 14155, tax, dee, ‘ll, $2.50; af, 


lies straw and felt hat workers 12675, 
feb, °12, $7.50: d f, $7.50... . 
ind A =. workers 10678, tax. jan,’ 2, 
d f, $10 
polntereana front ane rs 13046, tax, 
"12, $18.90; d f, $18. - kon 
r workers 9340. tax, nov, ‘ll, 
75 
hists helpers 12795, tax, fe sb, 12, $1.90; 
I, $1.90, cS . 
nspectors 14098, tax, dec, ‘11, Tbe: d f, 
United | neck wear 6939, tax, jan,‘ 2 2, $10.50; 
df, 0 oe . 
Bridve  abaivacs i8l0l, tax, n, d, 
$2.10; d f, $2.10... 
Cigar makers intl union of A, tax, nov, 
Railroad machinists helpers 13042, sup 
C entral labor council, Dallas, Tex, sup. 
Rai road ey and laborers 18216, tax, 
Cec, “11, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $3.50. 


$10 00 
10 00 
5 00 


5 00 
2 50 


24. Central labor council, 


22. Federal labor 12696, sup . 
Hat trimmers 11594, cnx, ‘jan, "12, $1 50; aft. 


$1.50; sup, $1.25.. a 
Chainmakers 14051, tax, jan, 12, 9c; 
9c; sup, 24c: , . 
Federal labor 12794, sup, $1. 5... 
Cleveland public library, C leveland, Ohio, 
sup, 25c.. 
Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, sup. 


23. Central labor council, Waco, Tex, sup. Ssace 


Central labor council, Waco, Tex, tax,aug, 
‘11, to and incl jan, ‘12. ; 
— meee union, Salem, Mass, tax, o, 
n, d, *1l, $2.50 ‘ es 

Trade 4-9 ei council, Henryetta, Okla, 
tax, dec, ‘ll, j, f, ‘12 

Central Rt, union, Quakertown and 
vicinity, Pa, tax, o, n, . 

Federal labor 12102, tax, dec "LL $10; dt, ‘$10. 

Federal labor 11796, tax, d, ‘l,j 2, $2.30; 
d f, $2.30.. 

Federal labor 11164, tax, dec, ° 11. Boe 6 f, 50c 

Federal labor 14189, tax, dec, "}1, $1.50; df, 
$1.50 pare e 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14194, sup 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, oct, ‘11, $3; d £,33 

Metal trades helpers 14031, tax, dec, "Ll, 60c; 
d f, 60¢ mime 

Bricklayers 11184, tax, dec, "11, 85e;d f, 85e.. 

Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, dec, ‘11, $3.30; 
df, $3.30 

Stone planermens 12866, tax, jan, °12, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50 : 

United laborers 13162, tax, n, d, "11, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, jan, ‘12, 35c;d f, 35c 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants asso 13188, tax, dec, ‘11, 9c; 
d f, 95c ... . 

Mineral water workers 12674, tax. n, d, ‘ll, 
$9.40; d f, $9.40. 

Leather handlers 14102, tax, dec, 
d f, $3.80 

Tobac co strippers 12571, tax, nov, ‘11, $2;d f 


‘11, $3.80; 


Railroad helpe rs and laborers 12775, tax, 
jan, °12, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Union county trades council, Elizabeth, 
N J, sup " . 

Federal labor 8306, tax, dec, ’ , $2.50; df, 
$2.50; sup, $2 caene 

Milk mfg employes 14187, sup 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12921, sup 

Railroad op yyy ts and laborers 14162,tax, 
jan, °12, $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, 20c .. 

Mar ble. mosaic, and terraza workers 12707, 
tax, n,d, “ll, $1; df, $1; sup, 40c 

Porters 12209, tax, dec, 11, 55c; d f, Bbc, sup, 
l 


Local 9%, cement workers, sup. 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile ‘lay ers 
and helpers intl union, sup 

Central labor council, Seattle, w ash, sup 

United neckwearmakers 11016, on acct of 
back per capita tax $113.22; d f, $113.21 

Portsmouth and 
vicinity, Ohio, tax, sept, ‘ll, toand incl 
+. 

Federation of labor, C hile ago, ‘Ti, tax, oct, 
‘LL, to and incl sept, 

Trades and labor Sk ‘La Crosse, Wis. 
tax, oct, "Ll, toand incl mar, ‘12 

Central labor union, Bridgewater, Mass, 
tax, sept, "ll, to and incl feb, "12 

Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, 
tax, Jj, f, m, 12...... eee 6e0ne <egece 

Central wed union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, 
o, n,d, 5% ‘ Lecaman 

Federal ‘a 12222, tax, jan, 12, $12.50; d f, 

2.50 

Railroad machinists helpe rs ~ a laborers 
14148, tax, dec, ‘11, 55c; d f, 5 

P ipe caulke , and RL. th 11466, tax, 
jan, °12, $5: d f, $5 : 

Allied trades helpers 13219, tax, dec, y 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

Federal labor 8203, tax, jan, 12, $1.50; df, 
$1.50; sup, $2.. 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup ‘ 

Railroad machinists eran and laborers 
_ 14176, sup. oF. er 


2 50 
2 50 
25 00 
1 10 
10 00 
2 40 


5 00 
5 00 


1 00 
16 00 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayo 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 





332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-791! 














24. Milk mfg employes 14137, tax, dec, "ll, 70c; 


d f, 70c; sup, 20¢ EP re ee oe 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, sup 

John Drexel, Chicago, Ill, sup... 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14136, ‘sup 

Fur cutters and workers 14202, sup..... 

Horse nail makers pand b 6170, tax, jan, 


, © ° 2 3 ee 
Central = union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 
i bace sasscevcendhedaes we 
Central ES union, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Cs Dh MiGs Dice nec cestcccces 


Trades council, Phoenix, Ariz, tax, jan, °12, 


to and incl, dec, 


Central labor Galea, N Adams, Mass, tax 
a ichinkeedentcintcecdscecdiscecensecance 

Central 4. ES, Derby, ‘Conn, tax, 0, n, 
} = rane See 


"oe ral labor 8217, tax, jan, ‘12, 3.50; d f, 


“U1, J, 12, We; df, 


pense ‘labor 12522, tax, d, 
70c e se 

Elevator conductors and starters 
tax, jan, '12, $13.20; d f, $13.20 

Elastic sorting weavers amal asso of U 
tax, n, d, 


11959, 


Elastic LFF weavers amal asso of U 
ts Me Wlntrdeaanessctadenateseuqeenysoesee 

United bro of leather workers on horse 
OS ee ”, eee 


Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, o, n, ‘d, 
11 


‘12, $3.25; df, 


12, $3.05; d f, 


Federal labor 9626, tax, jan, ’12, 
$8.25; sup, $2.75 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, jan, 
$3.05; sup, 50c 

Local 6, natl asso of mac -hine pr inters and 
color mixers of U S, sup...... 

Local 544, united asso of journey men 
plumbers, etc, sup.......... 

Intl bro of electrical workers of A, ‘sup 

Local 39, of intl asso steam and hot water 


SE MID. oct cn nncdcceseseee cokus een 
. Trades and labor assem, Grand Forks, 
WE DOR, COE, GO, Me Dh. .ccccccccccsscece 


Trades and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, tax, 
july, ‘11, to and incl dee, ‘ll............. 
Trades and labor council, Port Arthur, 
Tex, tax, july, ll, toand incl dec, ’ll...... 
Federal! labor 11617, tax, n, d, 11, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor — tax, dec, 11, $2.70; d f, 

FL ee ee ares 






Ww omens prot 12767, tax, feb, 12, 85e ; d f, Se 
Necktiemakers 12655, tax, n, d,’ll, $1; d f, $1 
United asso journeymen plumbers, gasfit- 
ters, steamfitters, etc, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll 
Central Po, union, Charleston and vicin- 
ity, SC, 
Federal labor 14203, sup.. 
Crown cork and steel operatives 14204, sup 
Laborers prot 14205, sup.... a. 
Bootblacks prot 14206, sup 
Messengers i 14207, sup.. 
Federal labor 12822, tax, jan, ’l 
$1.15; sup, $2.. te 
Federal hw 12362, tax, jan, °12, $3.30; df, 
$8.20; sup, $1.. ; 
Lamplaghbors 11943, tax, dec, 
sup, 25c. 
Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, dec, "ll, %c; 
iin ot itt acgeceauteseeneees 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, n, d, ’11, $5.50; 


12, $1.15; df, 


Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag lay- 
ers, bridge and stone curb setters, tax, 
dec, ‘ll, $7.50; sup, $1.25. ‘ 





$1 60 


-2 00 
25 


10 00 
11 50 
2 50 
2 50 
10 00 
2 50 
2 50 
7 00 
1 40 
26 40 


78 








Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, sup.. dou 
Chicago tec hnical le ague 142 208, sup 


27. Railroad helpersand laborers 12487, sup 

Federal labor 10829, tax, feb, °12, $7.60; d 
EEE Ee ea 

Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa 
tax, o, n, d, 

Central trades and labor council, Russell- 
ville, Ark, tax, s, 0, n, 

Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids 
Mich, tax. 0, n.d, Zl......... 

Central aaa union, Paducah, Ky, tax 
j, f, m, : 

Fe Soe Me cae council, Jane »sville, Wis 
tax, aug, ’11, to and incl jan, °12. 

Federal labor 12909, tax, jan, °12, 50e sd f, Bi 

Fede _ labor 12424, tax, jan, °12, $1.35; d 
DA uhvdducdvekschedateieane tone 

Button workers prot 14123, tax, dec, °! 
70c; df, 70c # 

City fire mens prot asso 11431, tax, jan, ‘1: 
$17.50; , $17.50 —_ 

Scalemens prot 11408, tax, ‘jan, 12, $3; d 
$3; sup, 

Te x phone operators 11498, tax, d, wi 12 

1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, 20c.. 

Machinists helpers 12561, tax, jan, *12, $1.1 
SF eens BA es vec ccccescees 

Canvas glove workers 12911, tax, june, 
to and incl jan, °12, $2.80; d f, $2.80 

Machinists helpers 13117, tax, jan, ‘12, $4 
d f, $4; sup, $1.76....... issavbaate x 

29. Central trades and labor council, Para 


gould and vicinity. Ark, sup. 
Federal labor 12058, sup . 
Laborers prot 12920, tax, bal d, ’11, j, ’! 


12; $2.95: dt 


$s 
Ds 


d f, $1 
Federal labor 7087, tax, jan, ” 


Federal i labor 13066, tax, jan, 12, $2.75; a 
$2. 


Theatre ‘employes 14089, tax, nov, ’1l, ‘i. {a 
d f, $1.90.. 

Railroad helpers and laborers” 12585, “tax 
jan, °12, $1.75; d f, $1.75.... 

Horse oar dressers 12889, tax, dec, °11, 95c 


d f, 95c. . 
Sail one ‘tent makers 12757, tax, jan, °l: 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 
Machinists helpers a laborers 12891, tax 
jan, '12, $1.10; d f, $1.1 
— beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, ta» 
» Ll, j, °12, $1.60; d f, $1.50 
Cc gar fac tory tobacco strippers 10227, tax 
"LL, j, 12, $6; df. 
Gas iene 12869, hs jan, °12, $3; d f, . 
U ee laborers 14143, tax, jan, ‘12, $1; 
a. prot 12888, tax, n, d, "11, $1; df, § 
Bookblac as prot 10175, tax, dec, ‘ll, $4.70 
d f, $4.70 
PR 2 ‘and typists asso 12755, tax 
jan, °12, $4; df, $ 
Laundry workers intl union, tax, 


‘O, Dn, 





Federal labor 822 
i eee, 

Riggers prot 14124, sup sm 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup.. ‘ 

Alabama state federation of labor, ta. 
oct, *11, toand incl sept, ’12, $10; sup, 5 

Hotel and restaurant employes, etc, sup 

Lithographers intl 4 and bassoof U Sar 
Can, tax, o, n, d, 

Retail clerks intl bo asso, tax, ‘dec 
Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, Til, a 
3 = 5 Serer cn 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, jan, 12, $1.25; d 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
fore for Infants, 
valids, and Dys- 
copia : 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 


poisonous, 
Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Ww way ry 4 helpers 13082, tax, oO, 0, d, “Hd, 
‘12, $6; d f, $6 
) I cana be Ipers 12864, tax, jan, "1, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30. cece 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, nov, ‘11, $1.06; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 12924, tax, jan, °12, $7.05; d f, 
$7.05; sup, $2.86 ‘ 
Trade sand mer council, Peekskill, N Y, 
tax. o, n, d, ae ooee 
Cent al labor aii Newport, RI, tax, o, 
n,d , $2.50 


- ides council, Chie kasha, ‘Okla, tax, 8, 0, 


l 

Ma ichinists helpers and laborers 14050, tax, 
jan, °12, $1.65; d f, $1. 

Horst nail makers 1008s, tax, jan, 12, $2.90; 
a, f, $2.90 

Mac! — helpers 11830, tax, jan, 12, 8 
d, f 

Miners = water bottle rs 11829, tax, n, d. ’ 
j, "12, $1.95; df, $1. 

Federal labor 12750, ~% 

High wi f dept laborers 14125, tax, jan, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, 50c 

Suspe inde rmake rs 10343, tax, jan, °12, 75 
df, 7ic; sup, $16.60 

Unit ed garment worke rs of A, sup 

Smal! supplies se 

Advertisements, AM FED 

Subscriptions AM FED 

Premiums on bonds 


Total 


EXPENSES. 
. January, 1912, rent, T A Wickersham 
Organizing expenses, W E Terry. ‘ 
Strike benefits for e lev enth week, e nding 
dec 30, "11, machinists helpers 12345, Jerry 
C Car ney, treas. . 
Translating, Berlitz School of Languages. 
Salary, office employe, week ending dec, 
30, 11, R L Guard PA TOE LE TOES 
Organizing expenses: Israel Solon, $44.55; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $43.10; T H Flynn, $47.70; 
H |. EKichelberger, $33.67; J A Flett, $31; 
J_D Pierce, $59.35; Cal Wyatt, $75.50; Cal 
Wyatt, $124.20; Joseph Tylkoff, $25; Jo- 
seph Tylkoff, $25; S A Bramlette, $43.25; 
inningham, $37; H T Keating, $50.50; 
ufty, $47.50 
tive expenses, MG ee. 
Organizing expenses, J W Kili 
Refund of balance on bond om local 591, 
bartenders union, A J Smith 
Refu of balance due on bond from local 
+43, cinal asso of street sae electric rail- 
way cinployes of A, E N Middleton 
Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for thirteenth week, ending dec 4 
. ll, |) F Borgstadt, secy treas.............. 
Printi : 10,000 manila envelopes, no 10, 
$30; 200 postals and printed, $4; 2,000 let- 
ter ¢ ulars, organizers, $8; 5,000 gummed 
_labels, $7.50; The Trades Unionist........ 
000 1-c, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; 100 3-c, 
*, $4; 300 5-c, $15; 200 6-c, $13; 300 
P O dept 
tamped envelopes, PO dep t 
« expenses: C A Miles, $26. 76; J L 
564.68; Wm Bork, $53.55; 
$3.55; F H McCarthy $108.46 
oC e expenses, MG Hamilton 
reani expenses, J F Ferrer 
Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
sever week, ending dec 2, ‘ll, J F 


$377 50 
30 00 


120 00 
1 3 


30 00 


3. Organizing expenses: 


Daly, fin secy.. — ; 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10320 for 
eighth week, ending dec 9, ‘11, J F Daly, 
fin secy 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
ninth week, ending dec 16, ‘11, J F Daly, 
fin secy. od an 

Strike benefits to federal labor “9998 for 
tenth week, ending dec 23, ‘ll, R Ander- 
son, fin secy treas 

Strike benefits to machinists he Ipers 12561 
for eighth week, ending dec 16, ‘11. Geo M 
Finch, vice pres, and H E Simmons, 
secy. 


4. Organizing expenses, C E Finnegan. : 


Premium on bond for treas of A F of L, 
John H Wood 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
seventh week, ending dec 4, ‘ll, W E 
Gould, fin secy : on ° 

Organizing expenses, E T Flood 

Salary, office employes, week ending jan 6, 
12: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; LA 
Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, $28.14; J E Giles, 
$25.43; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $19.24; DJ Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $21.87; S Lankford, $20.29; 
F K Carr, $14; C A Breneman, $12; E R 
Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $11; E N 
Parsons, $17; S E Woolls, $17; E C How- 
ard, $15; N E Lynch,$ll; SB oom $10; 
E J Tracy, $9.59; LS Nichols, $17.40 B 
Andrew, $9.16; H K Myers, $15; G P Bos- 
well, $9; A E Knight, $12.. 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9; E B 
Kane, $9; A T Rodier, $9; D H Sprague, $9; 
B Furman, $9; M V Simms, $9; P E Triti- 
poe, $9; M H Harris, $9; C Mannakee, . $9; 
J McDonald, $9; S B Ritchie, $9; Vv 
Minch, $9.. 

Organizing expenses: 
Emery, 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing expenses, CO Youn 

Salary, week ending jan 6, "12, J ws Sullivan 


J F Carr, $10; 


. Legislative expenses, J A Mo 


Janitor service, C F Daly 

Strike benefits for twelfth week, ending 
jan 6,’12, to machinists helpers 12345, Jerry 
C Carney, treas....... 

Strike benefits for third week, ending nov 
11, *1l, to machinists helpers 13042, Arthur 
Randall, treas 

Strike benefits for fourth week, ‘ending nov 
18, ‘11, to machinists helpers 13042, Arthur 
Randall, treas 

‘IL Lewis, ; 
Kelly, $6; P F Duffy, $47; Wm Book ge. 70; 
TH ¥iynn, $50.65; W E Terry, $64.10; J D 
Pierce, $56.90; Jacob Tazelaar, $58.80; H L 
EKichelberger, $58.05. ... 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 
for fifth week, ending nov, 18,°11, Patrick 
Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 
for sixth week, ending nov 26, '11, Patrick 
Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers. 12764 
for seventh week, ending dec 2, ’Ll, Pat- 
rick Coyle, treas. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12764 
for eighth week, ending dec 9, ’ll, Patrick 
Coyle, treas.... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12764 





A Colorless, Non- 
Liquid 
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Are You Going West? 





If so, you will probably be interested in a plan for sa 


ts 4 and protecting your goods. 


e forward household goods and automobiles in thr: 


cars from Chisago to principal polats West at greatly red 
rates, affording saving in time and which reduces loss 
damage to a minimum. 


Colored maps of principal Western States 
C3 FREE ON APPLICATION 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Seattle 


General Forwarding Agents 
29 Broadway, New ‘ 


Portland San Francisco Los Ang 








for ninth week, ending dec 16,11, Patrick 
Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to mac hinis t helpers 12764 
for tenth week, ending dec 23,°11, Patrick 
Coyle, treas ee wert tT 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12952 
for sixth week, ending nov 2%, ‘ll, John 
Erickson, treas 

Organizing expenses, J J Keegan 

. Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $61.35; J 
A Flett, $15.30: Cal Wyatt, $71.46; Joseph 
Tylkof?, I Solon, $35.36; C E Finne- 
gan, $18.75; H T Keating, $1; S A Bram- 
lette, $60.80 

Legislative expe nses, MG Hamilton v 

Organizing expenses, J C Werkman 

Strike benefits to machinist he ‘ “a lz 2561 
for ninth week, ending dec 23, »_HE 
Simmons, rec secy treas pack 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarte n «& Sons 
co. 

2 office lights and ‘attachme nts, The E C 
Brooks co 

Organizing expenses: A L Dever, , $10; 
Miles, $27.53; J J Cunningham, $44.90 

. Organizing expenses, J D Chubbuck...... 

Expenses in case Post vsA Fof L (ld f), 
Ralston, Siddons & Richardson 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather ; 

On account services and expenses re lative 
to the contempt case (1 d f), Ralston, Sid- 
dons & Richardson 


2. Salary, oflice employes, week ending jan 


18, °12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning. $25; LA Gaver, $19: LA Sterne, 
$26.65; J kh Giles, $28. 81; DL Bradley, $18; 
F L Faber, $21.85; I M Rodier, $17; I M 
Lauber, $24.38; W H Howlin, $20.24; A E 
Hawkins, $15; GA Boswell, $17.58; DJ 
Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14.38; M Web- 
ster (2 days), $6.37; S Lankford, $19. - F 
K Carr, $14.38; C R Breneman, $12; E R 
Brownley, $14.57; W von Ezdorf, $18.57; 
F E Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, ef 
E N Parsons, $23.57; S E Woolls, $17; E 
Howard, $18.98; N E Lynch, $11.39; S B 
Woolls, $10; E J Tracy, $1007; LS 
Nichols, $20.45; H B Andrew, $11.59; H 
K Myers, $18.93; G P Boswell, $9.21; A BE 
Knight, $12.96; D F Manning (week end- 
ing jan 6, 12), $25; E B Kane (5% days), 
$8.26...... 

“— y ande xpe nses, week e nding jan "23. 

JW Sullivan 

mt a A. expenses, J A Moffitt 

For lumber, time, and shelving office 
rooms (carpentering work), Geo 
Flather.. ani 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12864 
for seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
weeks, ending dec 2, 9, 16, and 23, ll, M 
W Donclin, treas...... 

Strike benefits to federal’ labor 9993 ‘for 
eleventh week, dec 30, ‘ll, Rufus Ander- 
son, fin secy-treas ines 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 
for thirteenth week,ending jan 18, °12, 
Jerry C Carney, treas. 


52 


272 


16 § 


1,026 


636 § 


Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for fourteenth week, ending dec | 
‘ll, Daniel Borgstadt, secy-treas 

Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash 
ington, DC: James Duncan, $111.50; Joh: 
Mitchell, $59: James O'Connell, $42; D A 
Hayes, $56; Wm D Huber, $138.30; Jos | 
Valentine, $123; John R Alphine, $145; H 
B Perham, $110; John B Lennon, $148 
Frank Morrison, $12 ‘ 

Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $40; M 
G Hamilton, $102.60 


5. Organizing expenses: W E Terry, $52 


T H Flynn, $57; Cal Wyatt, $83.60; 
Flood, $72; Jacob Tazelaar, $59.60; C © 
Young, $56.25; J D Pierce, $58.6. 

Stamps, 5,000 l-c, P O dept. . 

Organizing expenses: H L Eichelberge: 
$53.70; Wm Bork, $53.80; Israel Solo: 
$62.98; J L Lewis, $55.40; H T Keating, 
$52; H G Kelly, $4.25; Samuel Cahn, $10 
J J Fitzpatrick, $177 wade 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $49.60; ¢ 
A Miles, $28.77.. : 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 fo 
eighth week, ending dee 11, ‘ll, Henrs 
Bartell, pres,and W E Gould, fin secy 

Organizing e xpenses: PF Duffy, $48; 8 A 
Bramilette, $52 ............. 


. Salary, office employes, week “ending i i 


20, °12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DI 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne 

25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, $18; F I 
Faber, $21.85: I M Rodier, $17; I M Lau- 
ber, $22.99; W H Howlin, $17; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; GA Boswell, $16; DJ Nielsen 
$16.07; RS Thomas, $15; M Webster, $15.67 

S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14.66; C R 
Breneman, $12; E R Brownley, $12; W 
von Ezdorf, $17.68; F EK Waggaman, $14 
M M Connell, $14.9; E N Parsons, $19.43 
SE Woolls, $17; E C Howard, $15; N F 
Lynch, $11; S B Woolls, $10; E J Tracy, $0 

LS Nichols, $17;H B Andrew, $9.82; H k 
Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9; A FE Knight, 
$12; E B Kane, $9 F 

Printing index and binding Am FEp, A 
Zichtl & co ’ 

Expenses, Washington to Monaca, Pa, an 
return, in endeavor to adjust lockout o 
members of federal labor 14073, of 
Monaca , Pa, jan 16 to 19, °12, Frank Morri- 
son, secy... ‘ 

Legislative expense s:J 
Holder, $40..... ; ad 

Organizing expenses: ry Zz C unningham 
$41.40; J D Chubbuck, $45.50 

Printing: 4,000 receipts, $10; 3,000e ave lop s 
$3.75; 250 manuals, $10; 5,000 pate, ¢ 7; J 
Dunn & Bro 

Organizing expenses, T Aybor. 

Printing jan, 12, Am FED, the Law Re- 
porter Printingco.... 

Strike benefits to machinist ‘helper s 12345 ) 
for fourteenth week, ending jan 20, ‘l2 
Jerry © Carney, treas..... 

Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for fifteenth week, ending dec 1* 


“A Moffi tt, $51; 


618 % 


120 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











UNTER 
HISKEY 


IS OF 
MELLOW TONE AND 
PERFECT QUALITY. 
ITS UNIQUE AND 
UNIFORM CHARAC.- 
TER DISTANCES 
ALL COMPETITION 


GUARANTEED UNDER 
THE PURE FOOD LAW 


Sold atall first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











. ON ack 


2. One qt 


11, D F Borgstadt, 
= iry and expenses, 
2, J W Sullivan 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co.... 
Organizing expe nses: C E Finnegan, $49. 10; 
C oO Young, $61.2 
‘ount of se rv ices and e xpense 8 rela- 
tive to hatters case (2-c assess for united 
hatters), Frank L Mulholland 
Strike benefits to machinist helpe 44 12561 
for eleventh week, ending dec 30,°11, H E 
Simmons, secy 
Phone service %S & P Tele phone co. 
Legislative e xpe nses, M G Hamilton. 
art of union-made ink, A E Ireland 
| service, Fowler Mfg co. 
ngs, Natl Press Intl co 
ohn Mitchell articles, P'S Ridsdale 
ribbons, L C Smith & Bros Type- 
er co, 
ams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co 
bbon, The Oliver Typewriter co 
iz one book; A Zichtl & co 
stencil blanks, $3; 2 rolls tape, 
© ink, $1.06; O C Strawn. 
reams no 4 letter paper, $13; 1 ream no 4 
ter paper, 63c; 2reams no 6 legal paper, 
rhe Smith Premier Typewriter co 
aupers and magazines, Adams news 


secy-treas ° 
week e nding co 20, 


Towe 


80c; 3 


ams, Postal Tele graph-C able co. 
s charges on 126 boxes, Columbia 


ng boxes, Columbia Box co. 

y subscriptions to Review of Re- 
The 
and The Outlook, for 1912,C C 


s Independent, Twentieth 
Century, 
Maye r_ 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
labore r 12952 for seventh week, ending 
dec 2, ‘ll, J O Rich, treas......... ; 

Strike Me nefits to federal labor 9993 for 
twelfth week, ending jan 16, °12,C petite 


16 19 


1 50 
55 35 
23 93 
37 20 


oy) 


22. Ledgers, A Zichtl & co.. 


2. 


Freight on labels, Geo W Knox co 

Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $48; E T 
Flood, $61.65; H T Keating, $51; W E 
Terry, $61.00; T H Flynn, $56.80; Cal Wy- 
att, $71.40; J L Lewis, $55.20; J D Pierce, 
$56.05; Jacob Tazelaar, $58.50; Santiago 
Iglesias, $32; H L Eichelberger, $48.38 ... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042 
for fifth week, ending nov 2%, ‘ll, C R 
Chilvers, trens........+. ics. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042 
for sixth week, ending dec 2, ',CR 
Chilvers, treas. 

Strike benefits to machinist ‘he pare 13042 
for seventh week, ending dec 9, ‘11, C R 
Chilvers, treas.... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers es 
for eighth week, ending dec 16, °11, C R 
Chilvers, treas........ 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042 
for ninth week, ending dec 23, ‘11, C R 
Chilvers, treas.... 

Strike benefits to mac hinist he sIpers 13042 
for tenth week, ending dec 30,°11, C R 
Chilvers, treas..... 

Strike benefits to mac hinist helpers 13042 
for eleventh week, cama jan 6, °12,C R 
Chilvers, treas. Sxondaccdidactiveswes 

Stamps: 5,000 1-c, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; 200 4-c, 
$8; PO dept. 


. Expenses to New York city and return, 


26. Salary, 


27. One 


for conference with attorneys Parker & 
Ralston, pres Gompers and vice-pres 
Mitchell, relative to the contempt case 
jan 10-21,1912 (1 d f), Frank Morrison, 
secy. 

Organizing e xpenses: CE 5 Finnegan, $48.65; 
Santiago Iglesias, $36; A Flett, $48.70; 
Israel Solon, $74.61 

Pres Gompers dues to W ashington Cham- 
ber of Commerce, jan 1 to july 1, ‘12, 
A Lisner, treas.... 

3,000 2-c stamped e nve lopes, P O dept 

Organizing expenses: HG Kelly, $5.20; C A 
Miles, $32.67; S A Bramlette. $55; Wm 
Bork, $55.35 s ane 5 

Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854 for sixteenth week, ending dec 2, 

ll, D F Borgstadt, secy- -treas 

Organizing expenses: J J Cunningham, 
$44.25; J D Chubbuck, $i P 

Strike ‘benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
ninth week, ending dec 18, "ll, Henry 
Bartell, pres, and W E Gould, fin secy. 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $61.50; 
Daniel Harris, $65.67.... 

office employes, week ending jan 
27.12: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$25; J EK Giles; $20; DL Bradley (1 day), 
$3; F L Faber, $19.71; I M Rodier, $17; I 
M Lauber, $19.91; W H Howlin, $17; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; 1) J Niel- 
sen, $19.64; RS Thomas,$l4; M Webster, 
$18; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14: C R 
Breneman, $12: E R Brownley, $12; W 
von Ezdorf, $15; F EK Waggaman, $14; M 
M Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $17; S E 
Woolls, $17; E C Howard, $15; N EK Lynch, 
$11; S B Woolls, $10; E J Tracy, $9.75; L 
S Nichols, $18.50; H B Andrew, $9; H K 
are rs, $15: G P Boswell, $9; A E Knight 

2 days), $11 

Adare ssing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: E B Kane, $9; B L Cal- 
houn, $6.75; V Simms, $6.75. 

Legislative expenses: MG Hamilton, $58: 
JA Moffitt, $52.50; A EK Holder, $42.50 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for fifteenth week, ending jan 27, ‘12, 
Jerry C Carney, treas 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for eleventh and twelfth weeks, ending 
dec 30, °11, and jan 6, ‘12, M W Donclin, 
treas... 

Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12960 
for first week, ending dec 16, ‘ll, Paula 
Davilla and Santiago Iglesias. 

months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Postage on AM FED, P O dept.. i. 


600 48 


52 00 


62 00 


52 00 


52 00 


52 00 


62 00 


56 00 
118 00 


544 61 


22 50 
158 00 


116 00 


84 00 


4 00 
416 67 


338 34 


23 62 
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Phone 2381-2382 Harrison 


Local 83-A Harriso 


Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster 





Add nothing but water. 


Monument Plaster Co. 





Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 


Foot Essex Street, HARRISON, N. J. 














27. Fee, mo, 15ec; newspapers and magazines, 
$3.85; freight and expressage, $7.90: 
matches, 30c; haulingand drayage, $5.90; 
nails, 8c; phone, l0c; rubber fingers for 
neostyle machine, 30c; laundry of copy- 
ing cloths, 40c; disinfectant, 40c; post- 
age due, 80c; car tickets, $9.50; J E,Giles 

Hauling Am FED, Thos Jones............... 

Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford 

Salary, week ending jan 27, ‘12, J W Sulli- 
van. eeeeccececsese . ececececessoeseeses 

29. Expenses for jan, °12, Saml Gompers swe 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9998 for thir- 
teenth week, ending jan 18, '12,C Bridges, 
treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12561 
for twelfth week, ending jan 6, ‘12, H E 
Simmons, secy 

Refund of balance on bond from trades 
and labor council, Tulsa, Okla, W H 
Campbell, secy 

Strike benefits to federal labor 


$30 40 
2 50 
37 60 


80 0c 
69 60 
244 00 


40 00 


2% 


29. cob Tazelaar, $56.40; T H Flynn, $54.50; H 
T Keating, $51.50........ is sinaloiat 
President Gompers, dues to American asso 
for labor legislation, year ending dec 31, 
12, V Everet Macy, treas 
Stamps received and used, 
rison, secy 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt 


Frank Mor- 


Total 


RECAPITULATION. 

Balance on hand December 31, 1911 
Receipts for month of January, 1912 2,482 8] 
$156,668 68 
1,900 10 


Total 
Expenses for month of January, 1912...... 
Balance on hand January 30, 1912...............$105,768 &8 


In general fund $10,778 61 








In defense fund for local trade and federal! 


tenth week, ending dec 23, ‘11, John F iahor unions..... ; 


Daly, financial secy 
Organizing expenses: H L Bichelberger, 
$43.55; J D Pierce, $55.98; Wm Bork, $53.30 
Janitor service, A A Riemer ..... 
Organizing expenses: W E Terry, $51; . 


380 00 l 1,004 Wi 


Total ‘ $i 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. IF. of L. 


152 83 5,768 58 
24 00 





Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 





Ask any of your friends who use 


« e 
Lion 2:22:..Mlilk 
Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 


We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW Yori 
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“CRONK’’ Quality Tools 


Prices Reasonable. Ask Your Dealer 


The Cronk and Carrier Mfg. Co. 


Elmira, N. Y. 














‘Habirshaw Wire Company 
Habirshaw Rubber Covered 


Wires, Cables and Cores 
FOR ALL SERVICES 
High and Low Pressure 








General Offices - 253 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Works YONKERS, N., Y. 








“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE €0. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








Sas, 


The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 














RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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i Universal Button Company **22 ¥e- 
Detroit, Mich. 


Write for 
Samples to 


Dealer 
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Funeral Economy 


You are invited to inspect our newly 
installed and centrally located. Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 

An efficient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 








W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 











Hart & Crouse 
COMPANY 











Royal Boilers 


New York 
Radiators 








BRANCHES 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street 
CHicAGo . ~ 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Nenry Streets 
DALLAS ~ - 659 Elim Street 
MINNEAPOLIS - 7242 Lumber Exchange 
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Five Cents Worth of Bread Contains More 
Nourishment Than Five Cents 
Worth of Any Other 
Food 


This is a fact according to official sta- 
tistics prepared by the government. You 
get “more for your money” when you buy 
bread than you do in the purchase of any 
other food. 

Of course, this applies only to good 
bread—bread that’s made right. The one 
essential process in bread-making, the one 
characteristic thing about bread, is the fer- 
mentation of the dough. Rapid, vigorous 
fermentation produces the best bread—and 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Produces Rapid, Vigorous 











Fermentation. 





Whether you make your bread or buy 
it, be sure it’s made with 
Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 





OUR NEW RECIPE BOOK SENT FREE — WRITE TODAY. 


The FLEISCHMANN CO. 


: - NEW YORK CITY 
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| Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands, Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


United StatesRubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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The Central Station Idea 


The purchasing of powerin large or small units 
from great, centrally operated generating stations, 
with numerous sub-stations interconnected —as 
opposed toa single private plant—is growing very 
fast in this country, which is a good thing for any 
progressive community, because the Central Sta- 
tion Idea is the last word in economical and 
efficient power supply. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will make all preliminary tests and estimates free 
of charge. Central Station Service will save you money! 


The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chesnut Streets 
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This Young Lady 


Is Wearing Union 
Label Underwear 


Did you know that the Steadfast Mills have 
a number of union men Scattered all over the 
country who are making a splendid profit 
either in their spare time or entire time selling 
union label hosiery, underwear, neckties and 
sweaters for men, women and children direct 
1 our mill to the wearer. You can push 
the union jiabel in your own town and make 
agood living doing it. All goods guaranteed 
Satistactory or money refunded. Prices right 
because we sell direct. Send for catalogue 
anc our liberal offer to you. Give this 
Opportunity to some member of your family 
If iaven't the time yourself. 


STEADFAST MILLS 
29 Courtland St. Cohoes, N. Y. 











The 


GREAT FIRES 


of the past year, causing 
enormous loss of lives 
to industrial workers, 
should cause them to 
insist upon strictly 


Fireproof Construction. 


“KROMPOLITE 
FLOORS 


are of special importance in 
that they not only prevent the 
spread of flames, from floor 
to floor, but in addition are 
elastic and warm to the tread, 
so that the health of the 
workman is safeguarded. 


General Hompolite Co. 
516 Fifth Avenue . New York City 























Funeral Economy 





You are invited to inspect our newly 
installed and centrally located Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 


Anefticient and perfected service. The result of 
60 years of experience. 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the 
simpler forms of service. . 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor 
hearses and coaches. 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 





W. J. HART, Funeral Director 
Main Office: 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 
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The Idea That Comes 
from RIGHT TRAINING 


It was trained minds that harnessed the 
tremendous power of Niagara; for without 
right training the idea would never have 


been born. 


At this plant one trained man throws a 
switch and thousands of horsepower are 
loosed to light cities, run railroads, and 


operate factories. 


Training is the element that makes the 
difference in men’s positions. 

The trained man and the laborer are 
both put on earth with brains that can be 


developed. 


he has training; -the 


The one wins success because 
other remains a 


laborer because he lacks training. The 
one superintends the construction of rail- 
roads, dams, and power houses; the other 


loes the menial labor. 
the other is managed. 


The one manages; 
The trained man 


holds the throttle of the locomotive; the un- 
trained man holds the flag at the crossing. 
If you lack training the International 


Correspondence 
chance to get it 


Schools 
-to get it quickly and to 


give you the 


better your position in life. 


Your opportunity is here. 


Success con- 


sists in grasping opportunity. 
Thousands of prosperous men owe to 


the marking of an I. 


>. S. Coupon their 


start to success and power. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 
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International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


ease explain, without furthe 
an qualify for a larger sa 


sition, trade, or profession 


ligation onn 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 





Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Flectric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 








y part, how I 
and advancement to the 
efore which I have marked X 
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State 








THE QUALITY LINE 


Of Nippers and Pliers Are 
Made on Honor by 
UNION MEN 
Every plier we manufacture is guaran 
teed to be absolutely satisfactory 
or we will replace, without 
question or charge 


See your dealer today and ask him to show 
you THE QUALITY LINE and you 
will find he can fill a long-felt 
need with a Utica Plier 


“QUALITY PAYS”’ 
—— Write for Plier Palmistry 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 
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GLOBE TO 0 


DETROIT. MICH... 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 
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SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMI( 
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Put aside part of your salary. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Are You SAVING Money? 


Begin NOW. Let The 
Prudential help you. It is helping thousands through 
its profitable ENDOWMENT POLICIES. Write for 
particulars of cost at your age to Dept. 112. 9 :: >: j suomacran’)|'¢ 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 


STRENGTH OF 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. - 
President. 








PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


x) 


PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


JONES & HARDY 
Textile Mill Specialties 


AND 
Manufacturers’ Supplies 
a2 


HUDSON, NEW YORK 








rote NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
union) etaMe 


MADE IN 
Factory 





NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

\ll Shoes without the Union Stamp 
ire always Non-Union. 

0 not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


- Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bane, Sec.-Treas, 
24 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 
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This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 








When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 
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| DUFFY’S 
me? Gaye 

oe = 2M Pure Malt 

UNDERWEAR a 1s WHISKEY 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
see that it has the 


Scriven Stamp on it | . r : 
and you will then vet The ideal whiskey for medicinal 


- = SS = E AS purposes and general use 


comfort with great /#& 7 j : ; , 
durability. Wid , It is made entirely from malted grain, fre 
We guarantee 4 from injurious substances, pure and palatable 
satisfaction and <S It has enjoyed more than half a century 
relleve you from > / well doing and has gathered hosts of friend 
your underwear mas : so tt 
annoyance. en aan in sealed bottles, Duffy’s P 
Think what this means Sold ¢ my 1 eaiec ( es, Dully Ss ul 
te you. Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in 
\ riginal purity and strength 
Send for our catalogu \ ” ? : me. a 
Sor The weak, the ill, and the aged will b 


which illustrates our ~ : 
Extensive Line. os benefited by its use. 




















Order from your local vile 
Haberdasher. Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per bottl 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers ; 
6-46 East 15th Street - - RewHork Gly, 1. | | 2 n° Dudly Malt Whiskey Co. 


























Get the Double Claw Hammer 
The Price, $1.50 


Is justified because of its superior service and 
the fact that it costs three times as much to 
make this hammer. The difference in price is 
insignificant,as it draws a nail straight and easy. 
In high nailing you do not smash your fingers. 
The labor and material is of the best to be had. 
Ask your dealer for it, or send us $1.50 and we 
will send you the hammer prepaid. Say whether 
you wanta 16 or 21 ounce head. 


DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER CO. 
453 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 






























































INO. SEART, President ROBT. W. ALT, Secretary ely, THE TITLE GUARANTY 
7 Cncuye\) & SURETY COMPANY 


ALT BOX MFG. CO. ee ees” 


9. SCRANTON, PA 
162-174 Carroll Street ee ear ere fc 


ST OUIS v New York, N., Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alas» 
. L ) 0. Bldg.; Denver, Colo., Symes a Memp 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bldg.' Philadelphia, P?. 
oe Penna. Bldg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bldg.; © - 
sage. lll, Ue be wag th = Pane ay Cc 
7 éerchants’ Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, | 
BOXES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS Amer. Centr? Life Bldg.; Washington, D.C., C: 
rado Bldg.; Kansas City, Mo., Fidelity Trust Bldg. 
St, Louis, Mo., Pierce Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real 
materials to do real work. 
Otherwise their reputations 
for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 

can live down samples of inferior 

workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


S—=- 
National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levris & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 

















GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA = = nad ” N, Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















Here is the firm that 
will supply you with 
what you need for 


Moving 
Pianos 


Down to date in improve- 
ments and up to time in 
usefulness. Have you seen 
the Bilger Truck, Cover, 
Hoist, or Wagon. Send for 
catalogue. 


Bilger Truck Co.,Souderton,Pa, 








American Ink Co. 


12 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















USE 
White’s*nc" Paste 


Use White's Superior Dry Paste 
A COLD WATER PASTE 


WHITE PASTE Co. 
311 Convent Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














Do you wear 
a 


UNION MADE | 


i | Bell Brand 


Collars? 


|eoye) ae ney aa Wal 
Union Label 


Union Made By 
IDE BROS. COMPANY —— ALBANY. N.Y. 











United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. 3 33 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 





Bogus and imitation Labels 











BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED 
MAKERS OF 
“THE WORLD’S BEST VARNISHES” 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE UNDER THE SUN 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT, MICH. ————————_______——— Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
Branches: 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON . BALTIMORE - CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO 


USE LIQUID GRANITE FOR FLOORS 
Send for Our Free Book—CHOOSING :: YOUR :: VARNISH :: MAKER - 
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Look For This Label 


SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








INIWISIIAGY 














u MADE TO ORDER 
=< 
On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 








To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 




















INIWASIYIAY 











On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons £ 


117 Bible House 


United Garment Workers of America New York 


ee 
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Stanley Tools 


STANLEY “BED ROCK” PLANES as now construc 
the strongest and most perfect in adjustment of a 
ever manufactured. 

The design of the sides, which is a new an 
feature, adds greatly to the strength and attr activen 
Plane, as will readily be seen from the illustration. 

The new method of fastening the frog to the seat 
of the frok being adjusted either forward or backwar 
moving the lever or the cutter. 








The shape of the knob has been changed, the ney 
permitting a much firmer and easier grip than before 
Send for special ** BED ROCK ”’ circular. It will inte 


every © 
TOOL 
aeettg 


New Bartarm.Conn. USA 








UNION LABEL 
=v 





—————EE 
Insist 





If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 


on 
having 


$3.00 per doz them 


Gents’ Fine Mercerized 
“ Lisle Thread - S300" “ 
“ Cashmere $300 * 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tan and 
white leet - $1.50 per doz 
Heavy Cotton, black andian $1.59 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz 
* Cashmere $3.00 
* Pine Cotten, in black - $1.50 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 











“BITULITHIC” 


THE BEST 
PAVEMENT 
ON EARTH 


Southern 
Bitulithic Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


$1.00 A YEAR 
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Ghe 


gee Durability, 
Light Action and Visible 
Writing 
The Machine You 
Will Eventually Buy 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 


° Everywhere. 


"=="; for Speed, 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ | 
4YiOX MAN “02 BUIMIIg Jauaspy 


Trade MANS = ——— 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave., New York City,N. 








< 











ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High Grade, Gold Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 


Ss. O. BIGNEY 


New York Office: 
3 MAIDEN LANE Attleboro, Mass. 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ & $190 Bottles. 








MEDALS 
MEAN MERIT! 











In competition with every good whiskey dis- 
tilled in America, Old I. W. Harper Whiskey 
has emerged triumphant! 


Wherever true judges of fine whiskey--worth 
have been put to the test of judging between 
many good whiskies; have been compelled to 
pick out one as the best, Old I. W. Harper 


has been thc unanimous choice. 


It will pay you in satisfaction; in increased 
enjoyment and in renewed energy and health 
to join the ranks of enthusiastic endorsers of 


oa TW. 
HARPER 


Whiskey 
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